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VIII. Donatp, stconp Lorp or THE Istzs, better known in history as 
“Donald of Harlaw,” was, as stated in our last, the eldest son by 
his father’s second marriage; but he became feudal superior of the 
children by the first marriage, in the manner already described, This 
chief possessed no small share of his father’s spirit. He was a man of 
distinguished ability, and, though so closely connected with the throne, he 
resolved to gain, if possible, complete independence, like his ancestors, for 
the Island kingdom ; and the more easily to gain his purpose he entered 
into an alliance with the English against his own country and king, a 
proceeding which can only be justified on the plea that he considered 
himself an independent Prince, owing no allegiance to the Scottish king for 
the lands hitherto held by the race of Somerled in the north-west Highlands 
and Isles. This position is, however, clearly untenable, for in point of fact 
he only possessed his lands, as the eldest son of the second marriage, by 
a charter from the crown, in the absence of which they would have gone 
to the children of the first marriage, who only could, on that plea, claim to 
be independent sovereigns. Be that as it may, it is an undisputed fact 
that the second Lord of the Isles is found, in the year 1388, shortly after 
the death of his father, negotiating with Richard II. of England on the 
footing of an independent Prince. Twelve years later we find him visit- 
ing England under a safe-conduct granted in his favour by Henry IV., 
dated 2d June 1400; and treaties exist entered into between them, 
dated respectively 1405 and 1408. By the first, dated June 2d, 
Donald de Insulis, and John, his brother, are allowed to come into Eng- 
land with 100 horse; while on the 16th September 1405, Henry IV. 
issued a commission for treating with Donald de Insulis, Chevalier, and 
John, his brother, concerning final peace, alliance, and friendship be- 
tween his Majesty and them. The same thing is repeated under date of 
8th of May 1408. 

A few years later Donald of the Isles raised the flag of rebellion, and 
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conducted himself in a manner, and exhibited a power and capacity, which 
shook the throne and the government almost to their very foundations, 
He had married Lady Mary Leslie, only daughter of the Countess of 
Ross. Alexander, Earl of Ross, her only brother, married Isabella 
Stewart, daughter of the Regent, Robert Duke of Albany, by which 
union he had an only child, Lady Euphemia, who became a nun, and 
resigned all her estates and dignities in favour of her grandfather and her 
uncle, John, Earl of Buchan, second son of the Duke of Albany, and his 
heirs male, and whom failing, to return to the Crown, thus cutting off 
Lady Margaret, wife of Donald, second Lord of the Isles, who was the 
heir general, Skene informs us that Euphemia, on taking the veil, com- 
mitted the government of her earldom to the Governor, when Donald 
saw that if Albany was permitted in this manner to retain actual posses- 
sion of the Earldom, he would be unable to recover his vast inheritance 
in right of his wife from so crafty a nobleman. He accordingly proceeded 
to obtain possession of the Earldom, contending that Euphemia, by takin 
the veil, had become, in a legal point of view, dead ; and that the Earl- 
dom belcnged to him in right of his wife. His demand that he should 
on these grounds be put in possession of it was opposed by the Governor, 
whose principal object appears to have been to prevent the accession of so 
vast a district as the Earldom of Ross to the extensive territories of the 
Lord of the Isles, already too powerful to be kept in check by the Go- 
vernment. His conduct was actuated more by the principles of expe- 
diency than by those of simple justice—by what would most conduce to 
the security of Government than whether the claims of the Lord of the 
Isles were in themselves just or not. Donald was not the man, however, 
who would patiently brook such an unjust denial of his rights; and no 
sooner did he receive an unfavourable denial of his demands than he col- 
lected all the forces he could command, amounting to about ten thousand 
men, and with them he invaded the Earldom. He appears to have met 
with no resistance from the people of Ross; and he very soon obtained 
ion of the district ; but on his arrival at Dingwall he was met by 
Angus Dubh Mackay, in command of a large body of men from Suther- 
land, who, after a fierce attack, were completely routed by the Lord of 
the Isles; and their leader, Angus Dubh, was taken prisoner. ‘Donald was 
now in complete possession of the Earldom, but his subsequent proceed- 
ings showed that the nominal object of his expedition was but a cover to 
ulterior designs ; for, leawing the district of Ross, he swept through 
Moray, and penetrated into Aberdeenshire, at the head of his whole army. 
Here he was met at the village of Harlaw by the Earl of Mar, at the head 
of an inferior army in point of numbers, but composed of Lowland gentle- 
men, who were better armed and better disciplined than the Highland 
followers of Donald, It was on the 24th ot July 141] that the cele 
brated battle of Harlaw was fought, upon the issue of which seemed to 
depend the question of whether the Gaelic or Teutonic patt of the popu- 
lation of Scotland were in future to have the supremacy, Of the battle 
the result was doubtful, as both parties claimed the victory; but in the 
case of the Highlanders, the absence of decided victory was equivalent 
to defeat in its effects, and Donald was in consequence obliged to retreat, 
The check which had been given to the Highland army was immediately 
followed by the Duke of Albany collecting additional forces, and march- 
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ing in person to Dingwall. But Donald avoided hazarding another en- — 
counter, and returned with his forces to the Isles, where he remained all 
winter, while Albany rapidly made himself master of the Earldom of 
Ross.”* 

Gregory says that the whole array of the Lordship of the Isles fol- 
lowed Donald of Harlaw on that occasion, and that consequently he was 
not weakened by any opposition such as might be expected on the part 
of his elder brothers or his descendants, though Ranald, “ the youngest 
but most favoured son of the first marriage of the good John, was, as the 
seannachies tell us, ‘oldin the governmentof the Isles, at his father’s death;’” 
and though he also acted as tutor or guardian to his younger brother 
Donald, Lord of the Isles, to whom, on attaining his majority, he de- 
livered over the Lordship, in the presence of the vassals, “ contrary to the 
opinion of the men of the Isles,” who doubtless considered Godfrey, the 
eldest son of the first marriage, as their proper lord. If the opinion of 
the Islanders was at first in favour of Godfrey, the liberality and other 
distinguished characteristics of Donald seem in a very short time to have 
reconciled them to his rule, for “ there is no trace after this time of any 
opposition among them to Donald or his descendants.” And “as the 
claim of ‘ Donald of Harlaw’ to the Earldom of Ross, in right of his wife, 
was after his death virtually admitted by King James L., and as Donald 
himself was actually in possession of that Earldom and acknowledged by 
the vassals in 1411, he may, without impropriety, be called the first Earl 
of Ross of his family.”+ 

For a full and graphic account of the famous battle of Harlaw, and for 
the names of the leading men who fell in it, we refer the reader to pp. 122- 
125 Celtic Magazine, vol. iii. “In the fight,” Buchanan says, “ there fell 
so many eminent and noble personages as scarce ever perished in one 
battle, against a foreign enemy for many years before.” We extract 
the following from Hugh Macdonald’s MS.:—“ This Alexander (Earl 
of Ross), who was married to the Duke of Aibany’s daughter, left no 
issue but one daughter, name Eupheme. She being very young, the 
Governor, her grandfather, took her to his own family, and having 
brovght her up, they persuaded her by flattery and threats to resign her 
rights of the Earldom of Ross to John, his second son, Earl of Buchan, 
as it was given out, and that much against her will. But others were of 
opinion she did not resign her rights; but thereafter she was bereaved of 
her life, as most men thought, by the contrivance of the Governor. 
Donald, Lord of the Isles, claimed right to the Earldom of Ross, but 
could get no other hearing from the Governor but lofty menacing answers, 
neither could he get a sight of the rights which Lady Eupheme gave to 
his son John. The Governor thought that his own strength and sway 
could carry everything according to his pleasure in the kingdom, still hoping 
for the crown, the true heir thereof (James I., nephew to the Duke of 
Albany) being prisoner in England. He likewise was at enmity with the 
Lord of the Isles, because Sir Adam Moor’s daughter} was his grandmother, 


* The Highlanders of Scotland, vol. ii., pp. 71-3. 

+ Western Highlands and Isles, pp. 31-32. 
_ +The author of the ‘‘ Macdonnells of Antrim” says, in a footnote, pp. 17-18, regards 
ing this lady, who was the grandmother of both the claimants that :—Elizabeth More or 
Muir, was a lady of the well-known Rowallan family, in the parish ofj Kilmarnock, her 
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knowing full well that he would own the true heir’s cause against him, 
The Lord of the Isles told the Governor he would either lose all he had 
or gain the Earldom of Ross, to which he had such a good title. The Duke 
replied—he wished Donald would be so forward as to stick to what he said, 
Donald immediately raised the best of his men, to the number of 10,000, 
and chose out of them 6600, turning the rest of them to their homes, 
They thought first they would fight near to Inverness ; but, because the 
Duke and his army came not, Donald’s army marched through Murray, 
and over the Spey. The Governor, Alexander Stewart; Earl of Murray, 
and John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, the Governor’s son, having gathered 
an army of 9700 men, desired the Lord of the Isles to stay, and that they 
would meet him near Inverness and give him battle; but he would not 
leave his own men foraging in his own county of Ross. Therefore he 
marched forward, resolving to take his hazard near their doors, assuring 
himself of victory. Huntly, who was Macdonald’s friend, sent him a 
private message, desiring him to commit no hostilities in his country, by 
the way of assuring him, he would not own the Governor’s quarrels, and 
wishing Macdonald good success, and desiring him to be of good courage, 
The Lord of the Isles went forward till both armies met at Harlaw, a place 
in Garioch, in the Braes of Buchan. There came several in the Governor's 
army out of curiosity to see Macdonald and his Highlanders routed, as 
they imagined ; others came to be rewarded by the Governor, as they did 
not expect to see any other king, in all appearance, but he and his offspring ; 
others came through fear of the Duke’s great authority. Macdonald set 
his men in order of battle as follows. He commanded himself the main 
battle, where he kept most of the Islanders, and with the Macleods, John 
of Harris and Roderick of the Lewis. He ordered the rest to the wings, 
the right commanded by Hector Roy Maclean, and the left by Callum 
Beg Mackintosh, who that day received from Macdonald a right of the 
lands of Glengarry in Lochaber, by way of pleasing him for yielding 


father, Sir Adam Muir, being the fifth in descent from David de Meore, the founder of 
that house early iu the thirteenth century. There had formerly existed considerable 
doubt as to the reality of the marriage between Robert II. and Elizabeth Muir, and all 
the earlier Scottish historians down even to Buchanan, supposed that their union bad 
not been legalised by marriage. The author of the Historie of James the Sexth, however, 
after quoting from a — of the Muirs of Rowallav, says that ‘* Robert, great 
Steward of Scotland, having taken away the said Elizabeth, drew to Sir Adame, her 
father, ane instrument that he should take her to his lawful wyfe, which myself hath 
seene, said the coliector (of the Pedigree, Mr John Lermouth), as also ane testimonie, 
written in Latine by Roger M‘Adame, priest of our Ladie Marie’s Chapell.” A charter 

nted by Robert I[I., in 1364, proves that Elizabeth Muir was the first wife of that 
g, and refers to a dispensation granted by the Pope for the marriage. This charter 
was published in 1694, by one Mr Lewis Innes, Principal of the Scots’ College at Paris. 
The dispensation from Rome referred to in the charter of 1364, was long sought for 
after the lady’s death, and was not found until the year 1789, when it, and a dispensa- 
tion for the King’s marriage with Euphemia Ross, his last wife, were discovered to- 
gether. There exists also another charter, by David II., ‘‘to Robert, great Steward of 
Scotland, of the lands of Kintyre ; and to John Stewart his son, gotten betwixt him and 

i Moore, daughter of Adam More, knight, and failzeing of him, to Walter, his 
second brother.” Elizabeth Muir is said to have been a very beautiful woman, and to 
have captivated the High Steward during the unquiet times of Edward Baliol, when the 
former was often obliged to seek safety in concealment. It is supposed that Dundonald 
Castle was the ‘scene of King Kobert’s early attachment and nuptials with the fair 
Elizabeth.” From this union are descended, through their daughter, Margaret Stewart, 
the Macdonnells of Antrim; and through their sons, not only the race of our British 
sovereigns, but also of several crowned heads in Europe. For an account of the Muirs 
of see Paterson’s Parishes and Families of Ayrsigyc, vol. ii., pp. 182-194, 
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the right wing to Maclean, and to prevent any quarrel between him 
and Maclean. Mackintosh said he would take the lands, and make 
the left behave as well as the right. John More, Donald’s brother, 
was placed with a detachment of the lightest and nimblest men as a re- 
serve, either to assist the wings or main battle, as occasion required. To 
him was joined Mackenzie and Donald Cameron of Locheill. Alister 
Carrick was young, and therefore was much against his will set apart, lest 
the whole of the brothers should be hazarded at once. The Earls of Mar 
and Buchan ordered their men in a main battle and two small fronts ; the 
right front was commanded by Lords Marishall and Erroll, the left by Sir 
Alexander Ogilvie, Sheriff of Angus. They encountered one another; 
their left wing was forced by Maclean, and the party on Macdonald’s right 
was forced to give way. There was a great fold for keeping cattle behind 
them, into which they went. The Earl of Mar was forced to give ground, 
and that wing was quite defeated. Mar and Erroll posted to Aberdeen, the 
rest of Macdonald’s men followed the chase. There were killed on the 
Governor’s side 2550. The Lord Marishall was apprehended safe, and 
died in his confinement of mere grief and despair. Sir Alexander Ogilvy, 
Sheriff of Angus, was killed, with seven knights, and several other gentle- 
men. On Macdonald’s side Maclean fell; he and Irvin of Drum fought 
together till the one killed the other. Drum’s two brothers, with the 
principal men of that surname, were killed, so that a boy of that name, 
who herded the cattle, succeeded to the estate of Drum. Two or three 
gentlemen of the name of Munroe were slain, together with the son of 
Macquarry of Ulva, and two gentlemen of the name of Cameron, On 
Macdonald’s side were lost in all 180. This battle was fought anno 1411. 
Macdonald had burnt Aberdeen had not Huntly dissuaded him from it, 
saying that by his victory, in all appearance, he gained his own, yet it 
was ridiculous in him to destroy the town, and that citizens would always 
join with him who had the upper hand. Now, to prove these fabulous 
and partial writers, particularly Buchanan, it is well known to several men 
of judgment and knowledge that Macdonald had the victory there, and 
gained the Earldom of Ross, for four or five generations thereafter, and 
that Mackintosh, whom they say was killed, lived twenty years thereafter, 
and was with the Earl of Mar when Alexander Macdonald, Lord of the 
Isles was captive at Tantallon, in the battle fought at Inverlochy against 
Donald Balloch, Alexander’s cousin-german. This Donald Balloch was 
son to John More, brother to Donald of the Isles and Earl of Ross. Now, 
it happened that this same Callum Begg Mackintosh was with King James 
I. after his releasement from his captivity in England, in the same place 
where the battle was fought. The King asked him how far they followed 
the chase? Mackintosh replied that they followed it farther than his 
Majesty thought. So the King riding on a pretty pace, asked Mackintosh 
if they came that length? He answering, said, that, in his opinion, there 
was a heap of stones before them, and that he left there a mark to show 
that he followed the chase that length ; and with that he brought a man’s 
arm with its gauntlet out of the heap. The King, beholding it, desired 
him to be with him that night at Aberdeen. The King, upon his arrival 
there, going to his lodgings, Mackintosh said, in presence of the bystanders, 
that he had performed his word to the King, and now he would betake 
himself to his own lodgings; whereupon he immediately left the town, 
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for he dreaded that the King would apprehend him. Patrick, Earl of 
Tullibardin, said, as the other noblemen were talking of the battle of 
Harlaw, we know that Macdonald had the victory, but the Governor had 
the printer.” * 

Summing up his description and the consequences of this famous e 
ment, Burton, who with his characteristic hatred of the Highlanders, must of 
course call the result of this battle a “defeat” for the Islanders, sa 
—*So ended one of Scotland’s most memorable battles. The contest be- 
tween the Lowlanders and Donald’s host was a contest between foes, of 
whom their contemporaries would have said that their ever being in 
harmony with each other, or having a feeling of common interests and 
common nationality, was not within the range of rational expectations. . , 
It will be difficult to make those not familiar with the tone of feeling in 
Lowland Scotland at that time believe that the defeat of Donald of the 
Isles was felt as a more memorable deliverance than even that of Bannock- 
burn.” + 

According to the MS. History of the Mackintoshes quoted by Charles 
Fraser-Mackintosh in his “ Invernessiana”:—In this war Malcolm, or Cal- 
lum Beg, Chief of Mackintosh, “lost many of his friends, particularly James 
Mackintosh (Shaw) of Rothiemurchus,” who must have been confused 
with the Chief himself, though, in point of fact, he lived until about 1457. 
In 1412 the same author finds from “the accounts of the great chamber 
lain of Scotland” that “payment is made to Lord Alexander, Earl of Mar, 
for various labours and expenses incurred in the war against the Lord of 
the Isles for the utility of the whole kingdom of £122 7s 4d; and also to 
him for the construction of a fortalice at Inverness, for the utility of the 
kingdom, against said Lord of the Isles, £100 ; and for lime to Inverness 
for the construction of said fortalice, and for food and the carriage of 
wood, £32 10s 3d. In 1414 payment is made to Lord Alexander, Earl 
of Mar, in consideration of his divers labours and expenses about the 
castle of Inverness, of £52 11s 3d.” About the year 1398 Charles Mac- 
gilleane, of the ancient house of Maclean of Mull, settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lochness, under the protection of Donald, Lord of the Isles, 
whose followers the Macleans were. 

It has been generally supposed that the resignation of the Earldom of 
Ross by Euphemia the nun in favour of her grandfather, Robert, Duke of 
Albany, was the sole and immediate cause of the battle of Harlaw ; but 
the actual date of the instrument of resignation is 1415—four years after 
the famous battle ; and Skene thinks that the securing of the resignation 
of the earldom in his favour at that date was rather an attempt on the part 
of Albany to give a colour of justice to his retention of what he was, by 
the result of the battle of Harlaw, enabled to keep in his possession, 
There is no doubt whatever that a claim on the earldom was the ostensible 
cause of the invasion by the Lord of the Isles, but the readiness with 
which, in the following summer, that claim was given up by a treaty con- 
cluded with the Governor at Port-Gilp, in Argyleshire—when Donald not 
only gave up the earldom, but agreed to become a vassal of the Crown, and to 
deliver hostages for his future good behaviour, while he might easily have 


* Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, pp. 300-2. 
+ Vol, iii., pp, 101-102, 
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kept possession of Ross—clearly indicate that the invasion was but a part 
of a much more extensive scheme for which the claim to the earldom 
served as a very good pretext, and that upon the failure of the more im- 
portant scheme, the claim for the earldom was, with little ado, given up. 
This becomes the more apparent if we keep in mind the treaty between 
Donald and Henry IV. of England, dated 1408, and above referred to; 
and that no sooner was the civil war in Scotland concluded than a truce 
was entered into between England and Scotland for a period of six years. 
Gregory is of the same opinion, and says (p. 32)—‘ After the death of 
John, Lord of the Isles, we ‘discover various indications of the intrigues of 
the English Court with the Scottish Islanders had been assumed ; and it is 
not altogether improbable that it was a suspicion of these treasonable 
practices which caused the Regent, Robert of Albany, to oppose the pre- 
tensions of Donald, Lord of the Isles, to the Earldom of Ross. But 
although English emissaries were on various occasions dispatched, not only 
to the Lord of the Isles himself, but to his brothers Godfrey and John— 
and two of the brothers even appear to have visited the English Court— 
we cannot, at this distance of time, ascertain how far these intrigues were 
carried.” The fatal policy of taking part with England instead of Scot- 
land in the quarrels of those kingdoms was continued by Donald’s succes- 
sors until the power of the Lord of the Isles was finally broken up; and, 
as will be seen in the sequel, his grandson, by this unpatriotic means, 
brought on the downfall of his house sooner than it would otherwise have 
come to pass. 

Donald of Harlaw, second Lord of the Isles, married Lady Mary 
Leslie (daughter of Sir Walter Leslie, by Euphemia, Countess of Ross, in 
favour of whose marriage there is a dispensation dated 1367), who became 
Countess of Ross when her neice resigned the earldom and became a nun. 
By this marriage the Lord of the Isles had issue— 

1. Alexander, who succeeded him as Lord of the Isles and Earl of Ross. 

2. Angus, Bishop of the Isles. 

3. Mariot, who married Alexander Sutherland, and to whom “her 
brother Alexander, in 1429, gave the lands of Duchall to her and her 
husband, Alexander Sutherland, as appears from the grant of the same in 
the possession of Sinclair of Roslin.”* 

He died, according to Findon’s genealogy, in 1423 ; to Gregory, “circa 
1420” ; while Hugh Macdonald, the Seannachaidh, though not mentioning 
the year of his death, informs us that he “ died at Ardhorinish, in Morvairn, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and was buried at Icolmkill, after the 
rites and ceremonies of his predecessors.” He was succeeded in the Lord- 
ship of the Isles, and a few years later in the Earldom of Ross, by his 
eldest son. 


(To be Continued.) 





* Douglas’s Wood’s Peerage. 
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DERMOND. 


A Tate or Kniautiy Deeps Dons in Op Days. 
—Tennyson, 
BOOK I.—‘*‘ AMONG THE ISLES OF THE WESTERN SEA,” 





Cuapter VI. 
Cupid is a knavish lad. —Puck, 

Some nine leagues from Dunolly, between two ranges of barren moun- 
tains, lies the Vale of Hassendean, deriving its name from a tawny 
coloured brook, which, after descending rapidly from the sombre and 
lofty heights of Ben Ardoch, pursues its babbling course amidst a pro- 
fusion of hazel bushes, patches of green pasture land, and groves of thickly 
foliaged trees. In the basin, formed by the circuit of hills at the mouth 
of this romantic vale, the gurgling rivulet empties its waters into a small 
but almost bottomless loch, which at noonday brilliantly reflects the 
radiance of the sun, and at midnight is black with the shadows of the 
surrounding mountains. 

Looking out from the cluster of beech and pine trees on the hill-slope 
running along the southern bank of the stream, the crumbling ruins of a 
solitary dwelling, with chapel adjoining, might attract the attention of a 
curious traveller. History informs us that this rustic habitation belonged 
to a rollicking friar generally known in the district as “Good Father 
Dominick.” He was originally a devotee of St Francis, but latterly be- 
came an adherent of one of the more privileged sects which sprung from 
the Franciscan order and became so numerous in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. Far from being a specimen of the ascetic hermit 
with sallow cheeks, sunken eyes, lank hair, and emaciated body, he had 
a jolly, red face, laughing eyes, a shapely nose, and strongly developed 
limbs, as well as a good round belly. His physical characteristics were 
probably the result of confinement in youth when possessed of a sanguine 
temperament and lusty constitution, and better fitted for a soldier than a 
monk ; yet some irreverently hinted that he was rather fond of a haunch 
of venison, a flowing goblet, and a buxom wench. Frequently a visitor 
to the strongholds of the Isles, rumour would assert that John of Lorn, 
who was continually receiving his ghostly attentions, was a bigger sinner 
than the rest of the chieftains. Others persist in maintaining that the 
secret of Father Dominick’s devotion to the service of Lorn consisted in 
the fact that the penitents were the fairest and most liberal in their con- 
tributions, the wine the strongest, and the good cheer the most plentiful. 
Without attaching any importance to vulgar gossip and popular scandal, 
however, our opinion is that Father Dominick was a jolly, pious, and 
kind-hearted mortal, whose easy conscience and abundance of good humour 
accounted for his full face and round belly. The sterner adherents to the 
order of St Francis, residing in the island solitude of the monastery of 
Iona, finding their revenues carefully collected, and the penitents within 
their jurisdiction duly shriven by a landlouping adventurer, exerted the 
influence of their churchly power for Father Dominick’s excommunication 
and expulsion from the Western Isles, In this they failed, however, and 
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the ministrations of the merry friar were welcomed more heartily than 
those of his more ascetic brethren. The chapel was of an ordinary, rude 
construction, being totally deficient in ornament of any kind, but the 
relics which were sheltered within its hallowed walls, and the virtues of 
the holy fountain which trickled from the rocks rising immediately be- 
hind the building, attracted pilgrims from all quarters) The shrine was 
devoted to the celebrated St Fillan, who had died in the vicinity about 
the middle of the eighth century, and the luminous arm which, by the 
splendour of its beams, enabled the holy man to transcribe the Scriptures 
without the aid of candle-light, was carefully preserved by Father Domi- 
nick in a silver casket, and formed part of the decorations of the altar. 

On no occasion had the services of the jolly friar been so much in 
request as when Lorn was about to set out on his expedition against 
Robert the Bruce. He arrived at Dunolly on the previous day, for the 
purpose of pronouncing a benediction and praying for the success of the 
enterprise. There was one, however, who seemed more in need of his 
holy services than all the bands of Highlanders combined, and Dominick was 
no time within the precincts of the castle walls when he received a summons 
from the fair Bertha, calling upon him for consultation and advice on a 
matter of immediate interest. Ascending to the small turret-chamber in 
the western wing of the building, he found her impatiently awaiting his 
arrival. Kate, her bower-maiden, a pretty, gossiping wench, had just 
completed the dressing of her mistress’s long, silken locks, and taken her 
needlework in hand when Father Dominick entered. He had the shaven 
crown of his order, but his feet were enclosed in leathern sandals, being 
a grade more luxurious than the strict Franciscans who went bare-foot. 
He was dressed in the usual woollen frock with scourge and band attached, 
and as he crossed the threshold of the damsel’s chamber, a smile of latent 
humour could not help mingling with the serious lines of his features. 

“ Pax Vobiscum !” he said, with his customary salutation. 

“ Amen !” said Bertha. 

“You are well, I hope,” said Dominick. 

“ Well t—yes,” with some hesitation. 

“ Nay, I swear you are ill. Jesu Maria, how pale and lack-lustre you 
look. My fair dame, I'll warrant the gallant has jilted you, and in your 
grief you wish to become a daughter of the Church,” 

“ Nay,” interposed Bertha. 

But the good friar was not to be outdune when an idea struck him. 

“The objects of our earthly desires,” he continued, “ are as evanescent 
as the mirage of the barren desert, the offspring of a heated fancy, or the 
delusions of the devil. Happy are they whose thoughts turn Heaven- 
ward—from the corruptible to the incorruptible, from the temporal to the 
eternal —— 

“Nay, good father,” said Bertha, interrupting him, “ you misconstrue 
me entirely,” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should be so uncharitable.” 

“You know my father, Sir David.” 

“ My blessing on him. I do, sweet maid.” 

“T am anxious for his safety. He has got entangled in this rebellion, 
= Sir Guilbert informs me he has joined the ranks of the sacrilegious 
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“ Jesu Maria !” said the friar, looking upwards and crossing himself, 
“ An abettor of the rebel Bruce !” 

“He is, To-morrow my uncle goes against him. There will be a 
great battle, and my father may be slain. I know he will be in the front 
ranks, for he is brave and fearless. Bruce is a gallant knight, but his 
love of adventure and a hopeless cause, will imperil the lives of many 
dauntless men. Moreover, if my uncle learns of my father’s escapade, he 
may retain me as a hostage, For the matter of that, I am a prisoner 
already, and all my movements are religiously observed and reported on, 
You will have learned all about the scene in the feasting hall where 
young Dermond of Dunkerlyne wounded the great Macnab in a sword to 
sword encounter. My conduct on that occasion has called forth the ut- 
most displeasure, and even cousin Nora is threatened by her father with 
confinement if she does not leave off thinking about the son of the braye 
old viking. Dermond, as you know, was thrown into prison. Thank 
God, he has since been liberated. My uncle is growing most cruel and 
tyrannical. He ordered me to be thrown into a dungeon as well, but 
Nora would not let him. I determined on going to my father’s castle 
where I might be happier, but uncle refuses to give me a sufficient retinue 
for the journey. I want to tell my father of Lorn’s tyranny, to wam 
him against risking his life in a mad enterprise, to exhort him to forsake 
the standard of the rebels, and to entreat him to come and save me from 
the clutches of John of Lorn.” 

“ Ay,” said the friar thoughtfully. “ You have really set for yourself 
an extraordinary task, What if your uncle discover the plot? If he 
intercepts the letter, what become of the fair Bertha, her docile emissary, 
and her treasonable amanuensis }” 

“Trust me,” said Bertha eagerly, “ the letter cannot miscarry. Write 
it, and all will be well.” 

“Ha! ha! A gallant in the case!” exclaimed the friar. “ ’Tis e’en 
as I thought. This is the key to all your rashness.” 

“ Why, good father, you jest now. Do you wish me to swear for the 
faithfulness of the intended bearer ?” 

“ Well, well, be it so; but burden not your soul with vows for the 
conduct of a gay young chieftain.” 

“ Neither, good father, be so uncharitable as vow to the contrary, or 
raise doubts regarding the honour of a man you know naught of,” said 
Bertha pouting. 

“Now, by St Francis,” replied the friar, “if I were young anda 
soldier, as I ought to have been, I’d go break the noddle of my audacious 
rival. But Heaven forgive the thought. Lend me the pen and parch- 
ment.” 

The merry friar soon wrote to the dictation of his fair confident, not, 
however, without a sigh, as he had a soft heart and could not help admir- 
ing her courage. Having finished the letter, he gave it to her with his 
blessing, resolving to pray for its safety, and urging the maiden not to 
be too precipitate in her confidences. 

“ St Francis speed the bearer,” he said, “or I would not give a goose 
quill for the security of his neck, or the living of the poor friar.” 

As he made to leave with a halting step, Bertha called him back, and 
a tear glistened in her dark blue eye. She then signed to her attendant 
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to approach, and as Kate threw aside her needlework and came tripping 
up, she said, “See that Olave is faithful.” “Fear him not, dear ma- 
dame,” was Kate’s reply, and here she would have launched forth a 
yolume of assurances, but Bertha interrupted—“ Few words and faithful 
deeds are all we want, sweet Kate. We can speak afterwards; mean- 
while be wary; but how can you pass the small courtyard and the 
southern porch ?” 

“Duncan keeps watch at the porch,” said Kate, “and I have served 
him with as much ale as will keep him sleeping for an hour yet. As for 
the courtyard I can manage it with ease.” 

And off she went with the letter carefully secured in her bosom. As 
soon as she had gone, Bertha called Dominick to take a seat beside her, 
and, during the interval of Kate’s absence, she requested him to tell her 
all about the life of the old pirate and Cyril of Rathland. The friar 
eagerly complied, and gave her a full history of the origin of the keep of 
Dunkerlyne, and the vicissitudes of the singular race who had made it 
their abode. 

Meanwhile Kate was accomplishing the behest of her mistress. At 
the foot of the spiral stair-case she easily passed an adherent of the house 
of Macneill, who had come from Loch Awe in the retinue of Sir David’s 
daughter. Traversing the long, gloomy corridor leading to the southern 
wing, she had almost gained the porch overlooking the back courtyard, 
when a half-drunken porter sprung from his retreat, and clasping her in 
his arms said, “ Hold, my pretty wench. No passage this way. You 
must have heard the night-bell toll.” ‘“ Peace with you, Duncan,” she 
replied, seizing him firmly by the beard. “ Let me go, or I'll pull the 
beard off your face. I carry a message from my lady Bertha to the 
southern battlements.” ‘ Not till the night-bell toll again,” he replied, 
kissing her as she escaped blushing from his arms, and adjusting her 
head-gear, As the sentinel who watched in the courtyard turned his 
back, she tripped nimbly across, and gained admittance to an unoccupied 
guard-house communicating with the southern battlements, but as she ap- 
proached the far-end of the corridor she found the door securely fastened 
with lock and chain. Not to be outdone she untied her neckerchief and 
let it flutter through the elongated shot-hole that flanked the door-way. 
For a time the superstitious Norseman who paced the platform outside, 
avoided the mysterious apparition which disturbed his night-watch. 
Turning his eyes away he tried hard to convince himself that it was no- 
thing, He had probably taken too much ale. As the strange object 
continued to flutter in the sea-breeze he involuntarily crossed himself, and 
repeated a pater-noster. Seeing it linger he gathered up courage, and 
drawing his sword, shouted, “ By the soul of Odin and all the saints in 
Valhalla, I conjure you what would ye with me?” Kate seeing his 
embarrassment enjoyed the situation, and mischievously kept him in sus- 
pense. 

“Come here, Olave,” she at length ventured to say, “I have a mes- 
sage for your master,” 

“ Not for me, fair Kate?’ he replied, recognising the voice and burst- 
ing into a fit of laughter. 

“For you too if you can be secret, but you must be silent and not 
alarm the garrison.” 
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“Ofasurety. I’m no vain coxcomb to boast of a night-interview 
with a fair maid.” 

“ Well, I trust you,” she whispered. “ Your master, Dermond, hag 
been released.” 

“Thank God for that.” 

“ But he is almost a prisoner, so far as free intercourse with the rest 
of the chieftains is concerned, and John of Lorn has forbidden him from 
speaking with my lady Bertha. She has a letter for him, which is to be 
delivered safely and secretly to Sir David Macneill, who belongs to the 
ranks of the rebel. She did not know how to get it given to young 
Dermond without being observed, but of course I knew you could do it,” 

“T will, sweet Kate, and if Dermond fails to carry it to its destina- 
tion, for your sake I'll undertake the task.” 

“ The saints will reward you for your devotion to a damsel in distress, 
She, at least, wont forget you.” 

“ And will you not remember me likewise ?” 

“ Well, well, both of you be good and faithful knights. ’Tis a feat 
of chivalry worthy of two such gallants.” 

“ Now, let’s seal the contract,” said he, grasping the little hand that 
thrust the letter through, “May the foul fiend brain the knave who 
locked this gate and built this wall between us.” 

He raised the little hand passionately to his lips, and bade farewell. 

“ Be brave and faithful in the battle to-morrow, and keep your head 
with a strong hand,” said Kate, as she drew her hand away, and, turning 
on her heel, soon reached her lady’s chamber to tell her of her success. 





Carter VII. 
All day long the mountains thrilled with sounds of war.—Anon. 


At grey dawn the men-at-arms were marshalled along the beach. In 
regular order each chieftain took possession of his galley, and a hundred 
and seventy vessels spread canvas to the wind. About forty years had 
elapsed since the Norsemen had been driven from the Western Highlands, 
but traces of their domination could be seen in the arms and armour of 
the Islesmen, whose well-appointed accoutrements contrasted strongly 
with the primitive dress and weapons of the men of the interior. The 
deck of Lorn’s leading galley shone brilliantly with steel-clad warriors, 
the flower of Western chivalry. Bright in his glittering hauberk, among 
the chieftains more closely allied to Dunolly, was the noble Dermond 
He stood leaning on his battle-axc, while his long sword hung from his 
chastely embroidered girdle. His plaid was bound across his breast, and 
secured with a finely ornamented silver clasp, while his broad and bum- 
ished shield hung on his well-formed shoulders. Though tall and manly 
in figure, his countenance was feminine and youthful, with the down of 
approaching manhood shading his ruddy cheek. His glossy raven locks 
curled on a shapely head, and escaped trom beneath his shining helmet in 
graceful wavelets. The towers of Dunolly were crowded with spectators, 
and few commanded more attention among the fair ones of the West than 
the gallant young chief of Dunkerlyne. Bertha looked anxiously from 
the seaward window of her turret-chamber, and although no one else could 
have distinguished her, Dermond did not fail to mark her out from 
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amongst the bevy of beauties who crowded every coign of vantage, and he 
ordered his pennon to be lowered ir. token of his fealty to her behest. 
Olave had that morning safely deliveyed the packet for Sir David Mac- 
neill into Dermond’s keeping, and the youth had sworn a knightly oath 
upon his sword to carry out the wish of his mistress or die in the endeavour. 

The course was northwards for a time and then eastwards, the head 
of Loch Etive being reached before midday. Here a disembarkation 
took place, and scouts were sent out to ascertain the numbers, position, 
and whereabouts of the enemy. The afternoon was not far gone when 
the whole line was set in motion. The dark wilds of Glenorchy were 
penetrated, and the host of Lorn made for the rugged Grampians, On 
the vanguard reaching the tops of the lower ridges the little army of 
Bruce was descried, compactly arrayed in the plain beneath. The num- 
bers appeared to be about five hundred, consisting, for the most part, of 
light-armed cavalry, but commanded by several of the sternest and most 
desperate characters of the time. The large number of ladies who had 
taken refuge in the Bruce’s camp occupied a position with the baggage in 
the rear, protected by a very inadequate guard of squires and jackmen. 
Bruce himself, notwithstanding his resolution to fight in the front, had 
been prevailed upon to take up a position in the centre for the purpose 
of securing his person from the vengeance of the Highlanders. 

_ As both parties came in sight of each other savage and clamorous 
shouts resounded against the rocks and cliffs. The Islesmen, heaving 
aloft their ponderous battle-axes, and raising their fearful “ slogan,” rushed 
down the mountain slopes, some of them in their martial determination 
tumbling over the stones and brushwood which blocked their passage, and 
sending large pieces of rock bounding into the plain beneath. As they 
gained the valley the gallant knights of Bruce charged “ the undisciplined 
rabble,” as a historian calls them, driving the Highlanders back into the 
gleus and recesses of the Grampians. Dermond following on the van- 
guard with his small body of followers in fine order, advanced cautiously 
on the enemy as they were engaged in pursuing the first portion of the 
host of Lorn, and, by a series of skilful manoeuvres, succeeded in breaking 
the line of cavalry and unseating a number of the horsemen. At this 
time an incident occurred which gave rise to a considerable amount of 
remark on both sides. The horse of the King, either by accident or at 
the instigation of the rider, rushed frantically into the midst of the melee, 
and Bruce, who had singled out Dermond as the object of his attack, was 
on the point of engaging in single combat, when he was surrounded by a 
number of his followers and driven back into a place of safety. The 
Scottish knights continued to fight with great valour, and reinforcements 
of Islesmen kept charging down the hillsides, but were as often repulsed 
and compelled to take refuge in their mountain retreats. Hopes of a 
complete victory now filled the minds of the Sassenach forces, but the 
appearance of the main body of Lorn’s army on the heights discouraged 
the followers of Bruce, who had already been sorely pressed, and gave 
renewed confidence to the defeated masses who, dislodging themselves 
from their mountain retreats, raised a triumphant shout, and closed again 
in terrible and bloody conflict. Again they were driven back, and Der- 
mond, who was in the front of the battle, had already sustained a slight 
flesh wound, which, however, did not interfere with his fighting powers. 
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The main host pouring through the gorges and mountain slopes ardently 
assailed the King’s army in front and flank, and even threatened to 

the rear. The slaughter now became most fearful.- The shouts of the 
victors, and the groans of the vanquished, re-echoed among the mountaing, 
Knights were seen with startled horses, mad with wounds, careeri 
wildly across the plain. The Islesmen were rushing boldly into the 
thickest of the fight, hewing about with their long Lochaber axes, and 
bringing down horses and men. Dermond’s axe had been cut from his 
grasp as he attempted to engage Sir James Douglas, who was instantly 
unseated by Olave, who never left the side of his young chief. Douglas 
sprang to his feet, and crossed swords with Dermond, but weak with 
wounds and stunned with his fall, he immediately succumbed, and was 
borne senseless to the rear. The battle now raged fiercely and disorderly 
along the whole line, the Lord of Colonsay, and the Chieftains of Dun- 
vegan, Duart, and Skye, fighting bravely in spite of their numerous 
wounds, Lorn had already engaged the redoubtable Kirkpatrick in a 
hand to hand contest, from which neither of the combatants seemed to 
suffer much. Sir Guilbert de la Hay, who had been pulled from his 
horse by the crook of a Lochaber axe characteristically wielded by a stal- 
wart Highlander, kept fighting bravely on foot with sword in hand until 
he was struck down by the hand of Macnab. Bruce, who had been kept 
from mingling too much in the battle, now discarded every remonstrance, 
and collecting the remnant of his bravest followers in a body, he resolved 
upon a final and desperate charge. Heading the attack he rushed into 
the midst of the Islesmen, dealing destruction to all who came within 
the sweep of his weapon. His huge sword was seen flashing constantly 
in the sunlight, and sending forth gleams of fire, while his stalwart figure 
rose in stately strength above all surrounding him. Several of the chief- 
tains essayed to engage the King, but they were borne back by the 
knights who protected him in his deadly course. Dermond, eager to dis- 
tinguish himself by a deed of chivalrous daring, rushed forward, but 
failed to pierce the mass of devoted knights who defended the King, and 
he was almost borne down by a shower of blows which only a keenly 
tempered hauberk and helmet could have resisted. The whole host of 
Lorr yielded and swayed in face of the charge, and had the King been 
possessed of another force to follow it up, the Islesmen might have been 
put to total rout, but recovering from the shock they surrounded the 
handful of warriors, and after considerable slaughter compelled the Bruce 
and his followers to retreat. The scene now assumed an aspect of the 
utmost disorder, and the sun sinking behind the distant mountains gave 
a deeper tinge of red to the brooklets. The turf was torn, and gutted 
with crimson pools where wounded and dying men lay weltering in their 
blood. There was something like panic in the rear, where a strong body 
of Highlanders, led by the English envoy, Sir Guilbert de Valancymer, 
were advancing. For a moment it seemed as if the Bruce and his fol- 
lowers were about to be encompassed and slain, if not captured by the 
eager and numerous host of Lorn. Realizing his peril the King cut his 
way through a body of men who intervened between him and the rear, 
and arrived in time to repulse Sir Guilbert de Valancymer, who cast his 
glove in the teeth of the frantic King, and promised at a future time to 
retrieve his honour. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Waite in the district of Glengarry I paid a visit to Cornwall, fourteen 

miles distant, a village of between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants, and the 

Capital of the three counties of Glengarry, Dundas, and Stormont, It is 

situated at the mouth of the Cornwall Canal—just where it enters the St 

Lawrence, and contains several large mills and factories, including one of 

the largest woollen factories in Canada, and extensive cotton mills. There 

are also two newspapers representing the two political parties; one, the 

Reporter, on the Conservative side, edited by an exceedingly genial and 

courteous Highlander named Macfarlane, while the Freeholder, on the 

Liberal side, is owned and conducted by H. Sansfield Macdonald, son of 
the late Premier of Canada, and one of the firm of Macdonald & Mac- 

lennan, barristers, the other member being a brother of A. B. Maclennan, 

Glen-Gordon, Glengarry, originally from Kintail. Macdonald I found at 

first somewhat distant and reserved, lcoking at me exactly as if he thought 
I was going to ask him to lend me a thousand dollars ; but having told him 
that I wanted a little printing done, for which I suggested payment in 
advance, he became quite pleasant, referred me to his foreman in the 
printing-office, and was condescending enough to inform me that he took very 
little interest in the paper, and that he only kept it on for his own amuse- 
ment, as he was perfectly independent of anything it might bring him in 
the way of income. I naturally envied his position, and congratulated 
him mentally on his good fortune in having had a father who was able to 
leave him in such happy affluence. I paid his foreman 10s 6d for a small 
printing job that I could have got at home, at most, for 4s; but my 
editorial confrére, originally so unbending, having discovered who I was, 
became,in a very few minutes most agreeably gracious ; and in his paper 
next morning he gave me a most flattering paragraph, so that the printing 
was cheap after all. Mr Macfarlane, on the other hand, at first refused to 
take anything for an advertisement which I requested him to insert ; but 
having declined such favours from one whom I never had seen before, he 
finally accepted a dollar for space which in the regular way would have cost 
me three times that amount. I was informed that there were some real good 
Celts in Cornwall, and [ had introductions to the Rev. Dr Macnish, and 
to Sheriff Macintyre, to the former from the Rev. Donald Masson, M.A., 
M.D.,Edinburgh, and to the latter from another mutual friend ; but I missed 
them both. I intended to have gone back, but the place had such a de- 
pressing influence upon me that, though I passed it twice a few days after, 
[could not muster courage enough to pay a second visit to the only part of 
the whole Dominion where I thought the place and people—so far as I 
had seen them, except Mr Macfarlane—equally flat. For this I am 
most likely to blame, unless it be to some extent attributable to the fact 
that a brutal murderer, who had killed his father and an innocent little 
sister, was lodged in prison in the town, where he was executed a few 
days after ; and this naturally, perhaps, induced a gloomy mental atmos- 
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phere in a town where no execution had taken place for forty years before, plant 
I also, as stated in my last, took a run from Glengarry to intro 
was 
! Ottawa, barri 
'(/the Capital of the Dominion, taking the Grand Trunk to Prescott, a App 
| distance of 58 miles, and from thence by the St Lawrence ani wa May 
Railway, some 54 miles, to the Capital, where I arrived on 25th of Con: 
October, at 4 p.m, after a run of five hours through a flat and uninter whi 
esting country. This short railway of 54 miles actually cuts all that is Mac 
habitable of the vast Dominion of Canada, at this point, right across from in | 
south to north, the portion beyond being an endless mountainous and un- of t 
reclaimable region, valuable, however, for its great forests, the proceeds of Gae 
which find their way to Ottawa by the river of that name and the ~ the 
Gatineau. The character of the country here impressed me with the idea | not 
that Nature never intended North British America to be one vast country | Car 

under one Government ; and that ultimately, as the population increased, 
all below Ottawa and to the east would become one, if not several power- Ger 
ful nations ; while that part of the Dominion to the west and north-west Hi 
would form several great nations, each province becoming independent, see 
possessing a Government of its own. Int 
On my arrival in the Capital I found a gentleman with whom I had offi 
previous correspondence awaiting me at the station. Indeed were it not Ri 
for him I would not have gone there at all; and I am under a debt of tw 
gratitude to him, which I shall never forget, for inducing me to visit a tar 
city which, if I could only know what [ would have lost, I would not alt 
, have passed upon any account. All I knew of him was his name, A. pr 
') ¢,S7 Burgess, and the position which he held in the Capital of Canada as the ful 
‘Official Secretary of the Ministry of the Interior. I soon discovered that pl. 
he was a native of Strathspey, who had gone out to seek his fortune, like 80 


most of our countrymen, his capital consisting solely of perseverance, 
steady habits, and average natural ability. He at once insisted upon my 
becoming his guest, I soon found myself quite at home, and well enter- 
tained by his most intelligent and kindly better-half, whom I discovered 
to be the daughter of a newspaper proprietor in Portsoy, Banffshire ; while 
his mother, who only some six or seven years ago left Strathspey to end her 
days with her dutiful son in the Far West, positively delighted me with 
her Inverness-shire Gaelic. Mr Burgess was originally on the staff of the 
Globe as its leading Parliamentary reporter in the Capital, after which he 
started and continued to publish the Canadian Hansard, and subsequently 
became the proprietor of the Ottawa Free Press. The latter did not prove 
successful ; but being a strenuous supporter of the late Mackenzie Admini- 
stration, Mr Burgess secured the appointment of Private Secretary to the 
Minister of the Interior, and was soon after promoted to the more respon- 
sible and permanent position of Official Secretary to the Department. 

In the evening I met Mr Kinloch, Private Secretary to Sir John A. 
Macdonald, K.C.B., Premier of Canada, and several other gentlemen con- 
nected with the various Government departments, and with the press ; a8 
also Mr Rogers, of Rogers & Maclean, Government printers (originally 
from Dundee), who invited a few friends to meet us at dinner next even- 
ing. I afterwards met his partner Maclean, a native of Mull. Their fine 
printing establishment is quite abreast of the times, all the machinery and 
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t being of the most modern description, with the latest improvements 
introduced into all the departments. Among other Highlanders which it _ 
was my agreeable lot to meet here was Mr Macleod Stewart, a wealthy\/ hitbe 
barrister, and a warm-hearted Celt, descended from the Stewarts of 
Appin; and Mr Macdougall, Auditor-General for the Dominion. The 
Mayor of the city, who is also editor and proprietor of the leading _ , 
Conservative paper, was a Borlum, or Holme Mackintosh (I forget * 77> - 
which), and a near relative of our own popular M.P., Charles Fraser- 
Mackintosh of Drummond. Another leading Celt, holding a good position 
in local politics, with whom I had a chat, is Alderman Masson, a native 
of the Black Isle, Ross-shire, and a cousin of the Rev. Dr Masson, of the 
Gaelic Church, Edinburgh. But really the Celt meets you everywhere in 
the Dominion, and the reader who has followed me in these sketches will 
not be surprised to find him at the very top of the political world of 
Canada. 

The Marquis or Lorng, heir to the Dukedom of Argyll, is Governor- 
General, while Sir John A. Macdonald, K.C.B., another distinguished 
Highlander, is Premier of the great Dominion. His Excellency having 
seen by the morning papers that I was the guest of Mr Burgess of the 
Interior Department, on Monday morning, sent several messages to the 
office before we arrived there, intimating his desire to see me at his residence, 
Rideau Hall (two miles out), and that he would be glad to receive me from 
twelve o’clock to two p.M. Just as we entered the office his official secre- 
tary, Mr Kidd, came in to make further enquiry, and I at once started, 
arriving there exactly at noon. In a few minutes I was ushered into the 
presence of vice-Royalty. A genuine hearty shake of the hand and a grace- 
ful, easy, unpretentious manner on the part of his Excellency at once 
placed me at perfect ease. All ceremony was set aside, and the Queen’s 
son-in-law, the Governor-General of this vast territory, acted and spoke as 
if he were the humblest of her Majesty’s subjects) Here was one who 
traces his descent through forty-eight generations to Constantine (who 
died early in the fifth century), and in whose veins circulates the blood 
of William the Conqueror and of the Bruce; whose consort is her 
Majesty’s favourite daughter ; and who governs the greatest of our British 
Colonies ; sitting beside you—talking in the simplest manner—in the most 
gentle tone—without the slightest air of superiority, about his brother High- 
landers at home—those who settled in the Dominion; but especially those 
who left his own property in Tiree and other parts of Argyleshire, and 
who emigrated and settled down in Canada, as if he were a mere ordinary 
subject of the Queen. I was never so much struck with the impassable 
gulf that exists, and must continue to exist, between the real gentleman, 
born and bred, and the snob who prides himself on his mere possession of 
filthy lucre. He talked freely about Canada and its magnificent prospects ; 
the warm reception which the people accorded to himself and to his royal 
consort on their arrival; and at every place which they had since visited ; 
the advantages of the Dominion as a field for emigration, especially for 
Highlanders, who, he said, he would be glad to welcome there as Governor- 
General of Canada, though as a Highlander he would be very sorry to part 
with them at home. I asked if it was not possible to extend any special 
encouragement to the Highlanders of Scotland such as the Government 
had already given to the Mennonites and Icelanders? I received pretty 
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much the answer which I expected: That that was entirely a question of 
Government policy carried on by responsible Ministers, and in which he, 
even were he disposed, as the representative of a constitutional Sovereign, 
could not interfere. He was good enough not only to give me all the in- 
formation that I asked for, but offered me while in Ottawa the use of valuable 
papers and memoranda in connection with emigration which were prepared 
for his own special use, and of which I gladly availed myself. He also offered 
me letters of introduction to the leading men in Canada on either sidg 
of politics whom I might wish to see. 1 took advantage of this kind offer 
to some extent; but I felt that it would not suit me to go about with 
many introductions from his Excellency, or I might be considered a much 
more important personage than I really was, and my object in securing the 
class of information which I wanted might be defeated. I afterwards 
discovered that the honour conferred upon me was a very special one ; for 
hundreds, I was told, attempted to secure an interview with his Lordship 
without the slightest chance, in most cases, of obtaining their object ; 
while I, no doubt more as an humble representative of the readers of the 
Celtic Magazine than on any personal grounds, had such a high, unex- 
pected, and unsolicited honour forced upon me. I felt that I was occupyi 
his valuable time too long, but was told repeatedly that he had 
to place himself at my disposal from twelve to two o'clock, during most 
of which time our conversation never flagged, and I left with a very high 
opinion of our distinguished and exalted countryman. He expressed his 
great interest in some of his father’s tenants who left Tiree several years 
ago, and settled down in the districts of Huron and Bruce, where they 
are very comfortable, and desired me to pay them a visit if I possibly 
could. And I regret much that, though I was afterwards very near them, 
at Kincardine, on Lake Huron, the time at my disposal did not admit of 
my paying the Tiree Settlement a visit. Though myself a Campbell on 
the mother side, I never was a great admirer of some of the leading mem- 
bers of the clan, but I must honestly admit that my interview with the 
future MacCailean Mor has very much raised his and my own mother's 
clan in my estimation. But, as I have already indicated, the Governor 
General is not the only Highlander high up the political ladder in Canada 
Next to him in position, and possessing infinitely more power and politi- 
cal influence, as in all limited monarchies, comes 

Smr Jonn A. Maoponaup, K.C.B., Prime Minister of the whole 
Dominion, a thorough Highlander, born in the county of Sutherland, on 
the 11th January 1815, shortly after which his father, Hugh Macdonald, 
emigrated to Canada and settled in Kingston, Ontario, where the son was 
educated at the Royal Grammar School. He studied for the law, was 
called to the bar of Upper Canada in 1836, and became a Q.C. in 1846, 
by which time he had entered on the political career in which he has 
since so much distinguished himself. Returning from my interview with 
the Governor-General, I found a note awaiting me from the Private Secre 
tary of the Premier, intimating that Sir John wished to see me at ten 
o'clock next morning, at his private residence. I called at the appointed 
time, and was received in the most gracious manner by our distinguished 
countryman, already busy among his despatches, and giving instructions 
to a couple of secretaries. We had a most agreeable conversation about 

emigration, the Highlanders at home, and his own extraordinary 
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career—the details and principal incidents of which he at my request 
agreed to supply me with, so as to enable me to prepare a sketch of him 
for my forthcoming “‘ History of the Macdonalds.” I at once discovered 
the sectet of his marvellous success as a politician—his peculiarly agreeable 
and affable manner. Sir John is a man made to rule, and he does it, 
compelling even his most bitter opponents to admit that in twisting them 
round his fingers, he mystifies them in the most agreeable manner. Asa 
Highlander I felt proud of the position occupied by my brother country- 
man—a position attained without any aristocratic or influential con- 
nections, and entirely due to his own native ability. But Sir John Mac- 
donald is not the only humble Highlander who worked himself up to be 
Premier of Canada. The Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, a native of Logie- 
mit, Perthshire, and originally a stone mason, only retired from the 
Premiership less than two years ago; and apparently it matters not what 
party here is in power, a Highlander must occupy the highest place. The 
Premier must in either case be a Macdonald or a Mackenzie, representing 
here on a small scale the strifes and feuds of their respective clans in the 
past ; with this difference, however, that in their ancient contentions the 
Mackenzies managed to get the better of their opponents by political 
shrewdness and far-seeing policy, while these qualities, so necessary to the 
successful politician in Canada as elsewhere, seem to be better understood 
and practised more in modern Canadian politics by the Macdonalds. 
While in the Capital eight of us had a most agreeable drive for ten 
miles alongside the River Gatineau, until we almost touched the fringe of 
the endless wilderness which begins here and ends only at the North Pole. I 
extract the following description of the city and of the Houses of Parliament 
from one of my own letters to the Aberdeen Free Press, believing it will 
prove interesting to the reader :—“ Ottawa is a small city, with, in 1871, a 
population of about 30,000, and that number, during the last few years, 
has been rapidly decreasing—as many, it is said, as 5000 in five years, 
To this number may be added, however, the population of Hull, a town 
on the opposite side of the river, connected by a suspension bridge and 
steam ferry-boat, containing about 10,000, and one or two suburban 
Villages, with about a thousand souls each. The only business of import- 
ance carried on in the city and neghbourhood is lumbering, which is a 
great and important industry. There are several large firms, possessing 
very extensive saw-mills, It has been computed that for a few years prior 
01871, when the timber trade was in a prosperous state, over 80,000,000 
cubic feet of timber have been cut down in the forests of Canada ; that 
16,000 men were employed cutting it in the forests; 10,000 men in the 


, fw and planing mills; and 17,000 sailors employed in 1200 ships, 


carrying across the Atlantic a portion of this huge quantity to the United 
Kingdom ; the productions of the forest thus affording employment to 
50,000 men annually. A very large proportion of this production was in 
the neighbourhood and in the city of Ottawa; and, even now, when the 
trade is very depressed, you can see thousands upon thousands of piles in 
and about the city waiting for a market which it is difficult for the unin- 
tiated to believe can ever be found for such an enormous quantity. There 
8, too, a pail factory, which turns out over 2000 pails, and 150 washing 
tubs per day ; a match manufactory, the largest in Canada, turning out 
over 2000 boxes per day, and a few other minor factories. . . . . . 
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The surroundings are on the whole, excepting Cape Breton and the Brag 
D’or Lakes, the finest, and those which remind one of some of the most 
beautiful scenes in Scotland, which I have seen as yet on this Continent, 
There are some very respectable hills—here called mountains—an undy. 
lating, partly wooded country ; and the rivers, though small for Canadian 
rivers, are in comparison to ours magnificent. The Ottawa is navi 

by large steamers for about 150 miles above Montreal (where it joins the 
St Lawrence) to the city, except for a few miles where they have to pass 
through a canal to escape the rapids. At Ottawa there is a fine fall 
and some rapids ; but after you pass these for a few miles by rail, the 
river is again navigable for over 200 miles, right into the centre of the 
country. The Parliamentary buildings, three large and fine looking blocks 
some distance apart, occupy a most prominent and commanding position 
on an elevated plateau overlooking the river on one side and the city on 
the other. They are seen for many miles before you reach the city, and 
are built on a scale of magnificence which to the visitor appears most ex- 
travagant, except on the assumption that this is, in the future, to be one 
of the greatest countries in the world. The style is Gothic; but though 
it looks very fine from without, it has the drawback of making the corridors 
and offices inside appear dull and badly lighted. Though on a smaller 
scale the buildings look, in consequence of the locality and surroundings, 
even more imposing than those at Westminster. I much prefer, however, 
the arrangements in our own Houses of Parliament—so much more sub- 
stantial and comfortable, and at the same time more sumptuously and 
elegantly furnished, especially in our Upper House. The Supreme Court 
here, however, which is in the building, is a perfect gem of a place, and 
superior for comfort, elegance, and good taste to anything we can show at 
home ; while the Library in quite unique, unlike anything of the kind in 
existence, The latter must be seen; no description can do it justice, 
The main building, in which the Houses of Parliament, the Supreme 
Court, and the Library are situated, covers an area of 82,666 superficial 
feet, is 472 feet in length, and 582 feet in depth from the front of the 
main tower to the rear of the Library. It is 40 teet high, with an im- 
posing tower over the entrance, 180 feet high. The lobby is supported 
by massive pillars of native marble, beautifully polished, while the corridor. 
around both Houses are ornamented with a complete set of fine paintings. 
of the Speakers of both Houses, from the first Speaker of the Dominion, 
Parliament, down to the presen‘ holder of that distinguished office, The: 
buildings form three sides of a square, the one already described forming 
the centre. The eastern block contains the Governor's offices and those 
the Privy Council, Interior, Justice, Secretary of State, Finance, and 
Inland Revenue ; while the western building contains the offices of Public» 
Works, Railways and Canals, Post-Office, Customs, Military and: Defence, 
and Agriculture and Emigration, forming a pile of buildings which seems. 
altogether out of proportion to the present requirements of Canada, and 
erected in an out-of-the-way and inconvenient locality, in a city making no. 
progress in population or in any other respect, and which from its position, 
depending almost entirely on the timber trade—which must ere long be 
come exhausted—cannot be expected to make any great progress in the 
future. It seems a pity that such a magnificent pile of buildings was nob. 
erected in a central place, where it could be seen and admired by the) 
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mass of the Canadian people, whose patriotism would necessarily be 
strengthened by such noble buildings, and by visitors who could not but 
admire the enterprise and trust in the future which raised such a splendid 
edifice.” I met with the greatest civility in all the Government depart- 
ments ; but I am especially indebted to Colonel Dennis, Deputy-Minister 
of the Interior, and to Mr Lowe of the Emigration Department, for 
placing at my disposal all the information in their possession on the sub- 


jects in which I was more particularly interested. Having had lunch 


with his Worship the Mayor, on Tuesday, the 28th of October, I left on 
my way back to Glengarry, where I met the Highlander, as described in 
my previous letter. On Saturday following we left together for poingeton, / 
the ancient capital of Upper Canada, 105 miles further west, to pay our 
respects to a Highlander who has distingnished himself in a very different 
field—the well-known Gaelic bard, 


Evan Macgout. Since I began to read, “ Eoghainn MacColla” andy /, / 


~ 


his “ Clarsach nam Beann” were names as familiar to me as “ Uilliam 
Ros” and “ Feasgar Luain,” and to see the sweet bard of Lochfyne in the 
flesh, and in his own house, was the most central object in my Canadian 
tour. About five o’clock in the afternoon the train pulled up at Kingston 
station ; and there he was waiting for us, a smartly habilitated, lively, 
nervous-looking Highlander of middle stature, in Glengarry bonnet. We 
could not mistake him, though we had never seen him. We involuntarily 
stepped forward to meet one another; and what a meeting and warm 
greeting. Knowing his age, sixty-seven, and his occupation, I expected 
to have met a portly, stiffish, and formal old man; but there he was, 
trim and sprightly as a mavis, and looking at least fifteen years younger 
than he really is. We are soon in his cosy habitation, warmly welcomed 
by his better-half—a superior woman, whose sole object in life seems to 
be the happiness and gratification of her husband ; and her natural 
shrewdness has evidently taught her that the surest way of doing so was 
by giving full scope to her own inclinations in extending a hearty 
reception and genuine hospitality to his friends. Nothing was too good 
for us. The whole family had apparently but one object in view—to 
make us feel at home from home. Here I remained for three days— 
three of the happiest in my life—in the society of one who possessed the 
genuine poetic spark, and in a home where childhood’s days were vividly 
brought back to my recollection, seeing the fine old Highland custom 
of family worship conducted and shared in by certain members of the 
family in a manner which I had not elsewhere seen and enjoyed since I 
had left the home of my parents many years ago in my native vale in 
Wester Ross. 

I was grieved to find the bard almost struggling with existence. 
After a long period of service in the Customs, he was still working hard 
and constant for the small pittance of £150 a year. The Muse is appar- 
ently not appreciated in the Dominion so highly as one could wish, 
otherwise Evan MacColl would not have been neglected as he has hitherto 
been by those—his brother Celts—who have occupied place and power 
in Canada, and who, you would have thought, might be expected to ap- 
preciate literary and poetic talent in the person of a bard who, though 
hitherto neglected, will undoubtedly live in the memory and affection of 
future generations of his countrymen, when Premiers, and even Governor- 
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generals, shall have been forgotten. The neglect of such a man is g 
positive disgrace, especially to his own political friends, whom he served 
to a much greater extent than, in his case, they deserved. A few woeks 
after I left Kingston I learned that, to make his case even worse than 
ever, he had been superannuated, and his income very much reduced. [ 
had meanwhile written to Sir John Macdonald, the present Premier, in 
his behalf, asking him to rise above mere politics and do something for the 
Celtic bard, who had been so shamefully neglected by his own political 
friends, I was, however, too late. The deed had been already done, 
MacColl was no longer in the Civil Service. But Sir John kindly offered 
his aid in getting up a public testimonial “to the Celtic Bard,” if started 
by his friends. I feel sure the mere suggestion is sufficient. The ex- 
Premier, I know, will do his share, and so in part at least make up for 
having overlooked the claims of the bard when he was in a position to 
make some public acknowledgment of MacColl’s claims as a warm, honest, 
and admiring supporter of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, the representa- 
tive and able exponent of Canadian Liberalism. And what a gracious 
and appropriate act it would now be for the Governor-General— 
himself no mean votary of the Muse—to raise his own countryman, an 
Argyleshire man, a brother and more distinguished bard than himself, 
to be Poet Laureate of Canada. This would, I know, be greatly appre- 
ciated by MacColl, and at the same time some little compensation for past 
neglect of his claims. 

I was glad to find that he was preparing a new edition of his poems, 
which is to include at least eighty pieces hitherto unpublished, and much 
superior in many respects to anything in his previous well-known and 
popular “ Clarsach.” I could devote a whole article to the Bard of Loch- 
fyne, his family, and surroundings, with great pleasure to myself ; and, I 
feel sure, no little gratification to many of my readers ; but I hope to re- 
turn to the subject in another form at no very distant day. Meanwhile 
I would direct attention to the noble and true description given of him— 
page 198 of this issue—by his talented daughter, Mary J. MacColl, in 
the dedicatory poem to her volume of sweet poemlets recently published, 
and which do credit even to the daughter of such a father. Since the 
above was written, a letter from the dear old bard reached me, which be- 
gins as follows, and the introduction to which I have no little pleasure to 
insert here :— 

“ Kingston, 12th January 1880. 
“ (New Year's Day, 0.8.). 


“ Mhic Coinnich, Mhiec Coinnich, mo bheannachd gu brach ort ! 
’S tu fein le d’ pheann deas dh-fhag mo thaigh-sa gle straiceil ; 
Cha ’n ioghnadh gach neach a tha’n diugh ann fo m’ churam 
Bhi mar-rium a dian-ghuidhe ‘ Bliadhna mhath ur dhuit?’ 


“ Seadh, Bliadhna mhath ur, le mor-chliu, mar is dligheach, 
Dhuit fein ’us do d’ cheile, mo laochan blath-chridheach ! 
Ma gheibh sibh mu ’n criochnaich i trian de na b’aill leam 
Cha’n eil iad ach gann d’ am buin roinn leth cho lanail, 

Air d’ ais ort gun dail! Failte Thearlaich o d’ shinnsir 
’S leat cinnteach an ath-uair a thig thu do ’n tir so ; 
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Nam faicinn thu d’ shuidhe uair eile ’n am chuirt-sa 

Gum bithinn cho storail ri coileach air dunan.” 
The bard continues—“ My dear Mackenzie, I took up my pen with a 
view of inditing you a plain prose letter, when lo! will you—nil you— 
the muse would insist on my making a commencement in rhyme, hinting 
that at least the New Year's salutation, with which I intended to begin, 
ought to take a rhythmical shape,” &., &c. 


While under the bard’s roof I was honoured by a visit from another 


distinguished Highlander, Erineipel Grant, of Queen’s College University, 


Kingston, whose parents emigra’ m Balnellan, parish of Invernaven, 
Strathspey, where many of his relatives still reside. His mother was a 
Munro from Inverness, They went out to Pictou, in Nova Scotia, where 
the future Principal was born, on the East River, in 1837. He first 
attended the Pictou Academy, and afterwards the University of Glasgow, 
where he graduated in Arts, in 1857, with the highest honours in Logic 
and Mental Philosophy. Having been ordained by the Presbytery of that 
city, in 1860, he returned to Nova Scotia, where, after two years of suc- 
cessful missionary work in Prince Edward’s Island, he was called to St 
Matthew’s Church, Halifax, the oldest Presbyterian congregation in the 
city. Here he remained until 1877, when he was unanimously elected 
Principal of Kingston University and Primarius Professor of Divinity. 
In 1878 the University of Glasgow conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.D. He was not long in his new position when he discovered 
that new buildings and additional endowments were needed for the Uni- 
versity, and in the summer of 1878 he appealed to the friends of the 
institution throughout the country, with the gratifying result that the 
large sum of £30,000 poured in upon him, more than nine-tenths of 
which, he informed me, with pardonable pride, was from his own fellow- 
countrymen and brother Scots. He was unfortunate enough to have lost 
his right arm, close to the shoulder, in early life ; but this serious draw- 
back seems only to have made him the more determined to push on and 
distinguish himself. He is a graceful writer, and he has written several 
contributions for Good Words. In 1872 he made a tour from Halifax to 
Vancouver Island—from the Atlantic to the Pacific—and wrote an account 
of the Great Canadian North-West, entitled “From Ocean to Ocean,” 
which has gone through several editions. 

One of the most distinguished members of the University staff, indeed 
one of the most distinguished Highlanders in Canada, with whom I spent 
a most enjoyable hour, was Professor Mackerras, a native of Nairn, where 
he was born June 15th, 1832, and who, I grieve to say, has since I saw 
him passed over to the majority. His father became a schoolmaster in 
Cornwall, Ontario, where the son commenced his education, and the career 
which has been so brilliant throughout. He has been in failing health 
for some time back. A few years ago he visited his native land, for which 
he expressed the warmest affection. His conversation mainly turned 
upon it ; and he talked of his early recollections of Scotland and the vivid 
impressions made upon his mind during his recent visit to his native land 
—where he has still many relatives—with genuine pleasure. I was par- 
ticularly struck with his quiet gentleness, and extremely delicate appear- 
ance, so much so the latter that I expressed my fear on parting with him 
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to the bard that he would not live out the winter, a prediction which, 
alas! proved only too true. The Press of Canada is loud and unanimons 
in his praises. The Kingston Whig says that he was “a literary genius, 
He had a highly cultivated intellect, a polish of manner, and a winni 
disposition which made him a favourite in his chosen walk of life, Hg 
was possessed of tastes of rare refinement, and voice and pen were both 
advantageously employed by him in labours of a most important character, 
His mind was always active, and no one was more cheerfully dis 
than he to contribute to the entertainment and elevation of his fellow 
men. He was a speaker whose thoughts were always delightfully ex. 
pressed, and whose diction was rendered interesting and fascinating by 
the elocution of which he was such a master.” 

The Rev. Dr Jenkins, of St Paul’s Church, Montreal, preaching the 
Sunday after his death, paid him the following tribute :— 

“‘T cannot close these services without a passing reference to the loss 
which the Presbyterian Church in Canada has lately sustained in the 
death of the late Rev. John Hugh Mackerras, one of the Clerks of the 
General Assembly, and Professor of Classics in the University of Queen’s 
College. To some of you he was personally known ; to most of you he 
was known by reputation. A man of rare natural endowments, he was 
also a man of large culture. Learned was he and eloquent, an accom- 
plished scholar, an able and persuasive preacher ; while his legal acumen 
and attainments in the ecclesiastical sphere has perhaps never been sur- 
passed. Certainly they have never been equalled. These are endow- 
ments that have loomed before the public eye, but they were insignificant 
compared with his qualities as a man and his excellence as a Christian, 
Singularly gentle by nature, he became by Divine grace the humble, 
simple-hearted Christian sitting at the feet of Jesus ; and while learning 
from his words, drinking largely into his spirit. To those who knew him 
in private life, his grace and gentleness, his transparent honesty and 
truthfulness, his reverent spirit, his godly walk, were felt to give a charm 
and a brilliancy to his character which even his more public qualities 
failed to impart. His was indeed the path of the just, His religious 
character grew in Christian principle as he passed on in life and deepened 
within his great nature. On and on he went, walking in the light of 
Heaven while yet with us on earth. Such men rarely appear in the 
firmament of the Church. When they pass beyond to another sphere, a 
blank is left, which it takes generations to fill up. We shall never again 
hear his eloquent voice, never again shall we have the privilege of being 
guided by his wise counsels.” 

Such are a few specimens of the Celt which one meets in Canada. 

The member for the city in the Dominion Parliament I found to be 
a successful Caithness Highlander, Alexander Gunn, who defeated even 
the great Sir John A. Macdonald himself, at the last general election, 
though the latter represented the city uninterruptedly for thirty-five 
years. Learning that we were in the city, he was good enough to invite 
MacColl, myself, and the Highlander to meet a few of the leading Celts 
of the place, around his hospitable table ; among whom were a successful 
=. ffer, who served his apprenticeship to the 

usiness with John isholm, Inverness ; a Mr Fraser, from Di 


and several others whose names I did not carry away with me. The 
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Highlander was in his kilt ; but Mrs Gunn, to my great gratification, 

him completely in the shade, by unexpectedly introducing her two 
handsome boys, both dressed in superb Highland costumes, with strap- 
pings, armour, and ornaments complete. I feel more indebted to her for 
this compliment than for the substantial fare which she was good enough 
to provide for our entertainment. While in Kingston snow fell to the 
depth of three or four inches, and I there saw sleighing for the first time 
in my life. I could say much more about this city and its kind and 
hospitable people ; but this article has already reached such an inordinate 
length that I must pull up, In the next I shall introduce the reader to 
the Highlanders of Toronto, Woodville, and Beaverton. A. M. 





A MACKINTOSH RAID INTO ABERDEENSHIRE IN 1382. 
o——_ 


Tue unearthing of old documents and the publication thereof by such 
bodies as the Spalding Club, have from time to time brought many 





‘curious facts within our reach, shed light on obscure and little understood 


points, and also enabled us occasionally to settle many difficult questions. 
We trust we shall soon see more of this good work, and that such as de- 
vote themselves to it may receive more encouragement. 

In perusing lately the Register of the Bishoprick of Aberdeen, we were 
astonished to find that the Mackintoshes all the way from the wilds of 
Badenoch and the Monalia, or perhaps from the low-lying lands of 
Petty, or not at all unlikely from the Braes of Lochaber, did about the 
year 1382, make more than one descent into the parish of Birse in Aber- 
deen, under the leadership of a certain Farquhar Mackintosh. What 
brought them so far, and into so totally different a district, it is now im- 
possible to say. Surely not the mere love of the foray, and certainly they 
do not appear to have had any claims upon the lands they seem to have 
so grievously and persistently vexed. The family historians are silent 
on the point, and all the information we can gather regarding the subject 
is contained in two documents, entitled, first—a precept of King Robert 
regarding Farquhar Mackintosh, dated under the secret seal at Methven, 
on the 7th day of June 1382, and second, though incorrectly so styled, a 
charter of the Earl of Carrick regarding the lands of Birse, dated at Perth, 
the 8th of June 1382, and both preserved for us in the Register above 
teferred to. From the first of these we learn that Robert, by the grace 
of God, King of Scots, greets his beloved son, Alexander the Senescal, 
lord of Badenoch, and informs him that Adam, by the grace of God, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, came lately into the Royal presence, earnestly en- 
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treating that himself and his lands of Birse, with the inhabitants 

would be protected and secured from Farquhar Mackintosh and his fol- 
lowers. It is further stated that the Bishop offered to appear and abide 
the law whenever it might please the said Farquhar to proceed in a legal 
form with any claim he might have upon the lands, if any. The King 
therefore commands that so soon as his precept has been seen, Farquhar 
shall be called to the presence of the Senescal, and compelled by royal 
authority to give security that the Bishop, his lands and people, shall re- 
main uninjured by him and his followers, unless he may perchance think 
fit to take the legal process suggested by the Bishop, and abide by the 
consequences, 

From the second document we learn that John, Earl of Carrick, eld- 
est son of the illustrious King of Scotland, and Senescal of Scotland, 
sends love and greeting to his dearest brother, Alexander the Senescal, 
lord of Badenoch, and to the Sheriff of Inverness, who may for the time 
be, and informs them that in a Council held at Perth on the 7th day of 
this present month of June, the venerable father in Christ, Adam, by the 
grace of God, Bishop of Aberdeen, had shown to the King and Council, 
with grave complaint, that Farquhar Mackintosh by himself and his fol- 
lowers had inflicted heavy losses on the church lands and inhabitants of 
Birse in time past, and that still he daily strikes these lands and people 
with such threats and terrors that the inhabitants cannot and dare not re- 
main in their houses, cultivate the land, nor otherwise, as faithful sub- 
jects live in peace, nor through fear enjoy their possessions. And, fur- 
ther, that the Bishop offered himself in sight of the Council as ready, at 
a fit time and place to abide the law regarding any claim the said Farqu- 
har might have upon said lands, if he would only prosecute it legiti- 
mately, and to find security so to do; therefore, he humbly entreated the 
King and Council, that himself and his lands of Birse would be protected 
and kept secure from Farquhar Mackintosh and his followers. John, 
Earl of Carrick, therefore entreats his dearest brother and the Sheriff of 
Inverness, who may for the time be, and enjoins and commands them that 
when and as often as they shall be required, so to do, by the Bishop of 
Aberdeen, they shall compel the said Farquhar to give sufficient security 
to them that the Bishop and his lands, with the inhabitants and their 
goods, shall be uninjured by him and his followers, and that he shall 
neither himself inflict loss upon them, or molest them, nor cause, against 
law, any others to do so, under the pain of loss of life, limbs, and all else; 
intimating however to the said Farquhar, that if he wish he may legally 
proceed against the Bishop, and that justice will be done. 

Whatever Farquhar’s claims might be, we hear no more of them orof 
him, but from the wail of the Bishop, we can gather easily that he endea- 
voured to assert his supposed rights in a severe and high-handed manner, 
as was the custom in old times, and especially so in the lawless days of 
the easy and peace-loving kings, Robert Second and Third. John, Earl 
of Carrick, above referred to, when he came to the throne, assumed the 
title of Robert IIT., because of the ill odour of the name John, both in 
England and Scotland. 

ALEX. FRASER. 
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THE WISE LAIRD OF CULLODEN. 


yn 


Once upon a time (as the story books say) there lived a laird of Culloden, 
who, on account of his sagacity and prudence, was called “ An tighearna 
gli,” or the wise laird. Being a peacefully disposed man, he never en- 

in any of the frequent feuds of the different clans, but lived quietly 
with his family, and devoted his time to the breeding and rearing of an 
extensive stock of superior cattle. Many a time and oft had covetous 
looks been cast on the fine herd by different reivers, but Culloden was so 
inoffensive that he never gave any one an excuse to molest him, and he 
was careful to take every precaution to prevent his cattle from being 
“ lifted,” so that he had as yet escaped scathless. It happened on a cer- 
tain occasion that an acquaintance of the laird, a Lochiel from Lochaber, 
and some of his people were returning from Falkirk market, and spent a 
night at Culloden house. In the course of conversation the laird ex- 
pressed a fear that he should not be able to keep all his cattle for want 
of sufficient pasturage, and that he thought he should be obliged to sell 
some of them, though he was sorry to do so, This remark set the wily 
Cameron a-thinking, and he rapidly evolved a scheme for getting posses- 
sion of a portion of the much-to-be-coveted herd, but was careful not to 
exhibit any sign of his feelings, merely saying that he was sorry the pre- 
sent state of his finances would not permit of his purchasing the cattle, as 
he should very much like to do, but suggested that as he had plenty of 

pasture in Lochaber, Culloden should send part of his stock there, 
and he would take care of them and provide them provender for a fair 
consideration, adding that as he and his men were now on their way 
home, they could drive the cattle along and so save the laird the trouble 
of sending any of his own people. To this Culloden agreed, and arrange- 
ments were soon concluded. 

Next morning saw Lochiel and his party depart, driving before them 
about a score of fine young heifers. 

Having got possession of such a prize, Cameron had no intention of 
giving it up again, so after a few months had passed, he sent his cousin 
Rory, a fine, handsome young man who acted as his lieutenant, to Cul- 
loden with a specious story to the effect that a party of wild Macraes had 
come in the night and “lifted” all Lochiel’s cattle, including those be- 
longing to Culloden ; that they had given chase to the reivers but had 
failed to overtake them ; that Lochiel was deeply grieved at his friend’s 
loss, but still more for his own, with various other excuses. At first the 
laird listened in blank dismay at this most unwelcome news, but not 
feeling quite sure of Lochiel’s ingenuousness he questioned Rory farther 
as to the details, and noticing a slight hesitation in some of his answers, 
and also that Rory, though a frank open-faced looking man, seemed to 
avoid the direct glance of his eye, he began to think that all was not 
right and above board. Culloden was, however, too prudent to hint of his 
suspicions to Rory, but after expressing his regret at the mutual misfor- 
tune of himself and Lochiel, invited the young man to partake of his 
hospitality, and introduced him to his family, who, having received a 
hint from Culloden, vied with each other who would pay the most atten- 
tion to their guest. The next day proving stormy, the laird insisted on 
Rory staying with them for another day or two. This was no hardship 
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to the Lochaber man, who was delighted with his new friends, parti. 
cularly with the eldest daughter, Jessie, a blooming lass of eighteen, 
whose merry smile and bright blue eyes had already captivated the sus. 
ceptible heart of the stalwart Highlander. 

The storm continued and raged for two or three days, during which 
time Rory remained, nothing loth, a guest of Culloden. During the day 
time he lent his aid to the laird, and assisted him in the manifold 
duties which Culloden took upon himself, knowing, wise man that he 
was, “ that if you want a thing done well you must do it yourself.” The 
Highlander was much struck with the shrewd commonsense, foresight, 
and kindliness of disposition of his host, and listened with pleasure to hig 
homely yet wise and thoughtful conversation. When the day’s work 
was over, the whole family met, and spent the evening right merrily, 
Culloden produced his fiddle, on which he played reels and strathspeys, 
while the young folks danced and capered. Rory was a capital dancer, 
and always choosing Jessie for his partner, he had an opportunity of 
giving many a loving glance, and many a squeeze of the hand, which he 
would not otherwise have had. With all this Rory was ill at ease; he 
could not forget the injury done to this worthy family, to which he was 
being accessory, and it was with very mixed feelings that he bid them all 
adieu. Culloden accompanied him for a mile or two on his homeward 
journey, and charged him with the most friendly messages to Lochiel, 
expressing a hope that Rory would soon pay them another visit, and 
adding in a sort of half soliloquy, “I am vexed about the loss of the 
beasties too, especially as I had meant them for a tocher for Jessie, but 
now I shall not be able to give her anything, and I expect she will have 
to marry Bailie Cuthbert, the rich merchant in Inverness, who has long 
been seeking her for his wife. I aye thought him too old, but I ex- 
pect now no suitable young gentleman will take her without a tocher.” 

After taking leave of the laird, Rory pursued his way very thought- 
fully, pondering over what he had heard, his unspoken thoughts running 
in this strain — What a fine fellow Culloden is, and so wise too. How 
bonnie Jessie is! I wonder what she thought of me? It would bea 
shame to let her marry an old man, a merchant, and living in a town! 
Faugh ! but then the chief is my kinsman; I must do his bidding. 
They are fine beasties to be sure, but Jessie is a real handsome lass,” 
Suddenly he appeared to have made up his mind to some definite object, 
and exclaiming aloud, “ Yes, I'll do it,” he cleared his brow and walked 
briskly forward, 

Lochiel was waiting with some impatience the return of his messenger, 
whose first words on his arrival did not a little astonish the chieftain, 
“Lochiel, those cattle must be sent back to Culloden.” “Sent back! 
must be! this to my face !” exclaimed the irate chief, “what do you 
mean?’ Rory related the hospitable manner in which he had been re 
ceived and treated by Culloden and his family, and vowed he would be 
no party to injure such an excellent man. Lochiel would not hear of 
such a thing, and was indignant at the presumption of the other in proposing 
it. But Rory was firm, the cattle should be sent back, or he would expose 
the whole transaction ; on the other hand, if Lochiel would give up the 
cattle he would undertake to return them to Culloden without any reflec- 


tion on the character of his chief. To these arguments Lochiel at last 


gave way, though not with the best grace. 
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In a few weeks Rory again appeared at Culloden house, driving be- 
fore him all the cattle in splendid condition, and related a long story of 
how Lochiel had traced them, how he and his men had attacked and 
defeated the Macraes, and rescued the whole of the creach. To all which 
Culloden listened with commendable gravity, though his eyes twinkled 
with suppressed amusement. 

Once more Rory was a welcome guest at the hospitable house of Cul- 
loden, and his mind being now free from self-reproach, he gave way to 
his natural vivacity of temperament, and became a greater favourite than 
ever. 

He was not long in impressing upon Jessie how much more desirable 
it would be to marry a young man, and a Highland gentleman—like 
himself for instance—than an old man, a common trader! and a Saxon 
too, forsooth. 

The blushing Jessie listened and smiled while her eager lover urged 
his suit, and at last coyly whispered that “ he might speak to father.” 

Culioden was not a little surprised at being asked for his daughter's 
hand by one of whom he knew so little, and asked the young man what 
were his prospects, and how he was to keep a wife. Rory answered 
frankly enough that it was true he was poor, but he was a gentleman, a 
near kinsman of Lochiel. He had some little land and a few cows, but 
truth to say, he had never seen much after his property, having been prin- 
cipally engaged in fighting the battles of his chief. 

The laird gravely replied that he should require something besides 
good birth and a ready sword in his daughter’s husband ; but noticing 
the gloom on Rory’s face, he continued in a kinder tone, “ You are both 
young and can afford to wait a little. Go you back to Lochaber, leave 
off fighting and quarrelling, settle down on your bit land, see after your 
herd, and if at the end of two years you can show me a score of prime 
cattle, I will give you another score as Jessie’s tocher.” 

Rory could not but admit the prudence of this arrangement, and pro- 
mised to do his best to fulfil his part. Two years would soon pass, and 
Jessie would then only be twenty, he reflected, so after pledging vows of 
undying attachment, he bade adieu to his beloved Jessie; returned 
home, and set manfully to work to render himself worthy of her. 

Fortune favoured him, for before the two years had expired, a wealthy 
relative died, and leaving no son, Rory succeeded to the property as next 
heir. 

It was a proud day for Jessie when her lover—no poor gentleman 
now, but the wealthy laird of a fine estate—eame to lay his new honours 
at her feet. There was now no reason for delay, and the marriage took 
place at once, on a scale of profusion, and attended by such numbers of 
friends that the like was never before seen in the district, showing the 
high respect in which the “ tighearna” was deservedly held, The 
most of the articles required for the wedding were purchased from Bailie 
Cuthbert, and the worthy trader solaced himself for the loss of his wished- 
for bride by the contemplation of the long bill of charges it gained to him. 

Rory never forgot the experience he had gained by following the 
advice of Culloden, and exerted himself to improve the breed of cattle on 
his estates, and encouraged his tenants and dependants to pay more 
attention to the subject than they had done before. The beneficial effects. 
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of this policy soon became apparent, and the whole country side had 
reason to bless the benign influence exerted by the wise laird of Culloden; 


M, A, ROSE, 





[We quote the following Dedication to her father from “ Bide a Wee 
and other Poems,” recently published by Mary J. MacColl, daughter of 
the well-known “ Bard of Lochfyne ”] :— 


TO MY FATHER, 
Dear, honored Father, who in childhood’s years 
Did’st fill to me the place of parents both 
So faithful that scarce I felt that loss 
Which naught of earth can fully i) oe 
A mother’s love and gui glad I tune 
My harp to sound thy praise, nor could I choose 
A nobler, fitter theme, An honest man, 
God’s noblest work, thou art, For Truth and Right 
A champion undismayed, who ne’er at wrong 
Or aught unjust hath winked, because, forsooth 
The doers sat enthroned in places high. 
One who disdained to cringe to any man 
Although thereby he might have gotten 
And won position, ease, and all the g 
That baser minds would prize as far above 
A conscience clean and void of all offence, 
E’en in the vilest thy broad charity 
Could clear diseern the good—the spark divine— 
Though latent, waiting but the quickening breath 
Of noble influence, example pure, 
To fan it into never-dying flame. 
The lowest outcast was thy brother man ; 
No Levite thou, to take the other side ; 
A kindly, helping hand was ever stretched 
To all in need, and from thy hard-won store 
Thou gavest bountifully. None uncheered, 
Unaided, left thy aoereaes door, 
No test of worthiness did’st thou require— 
— miserable be witied, t res 

e greater to il in 0 ©: 

That wretch who few that he hinseelf had wrecked 
His own and worse, it might be, other lives ; 
And bowed beneath the burden of Toe Late, 


A man thou art of simple, child-like faith, 
Enduring patience, and undying hope, 

In ene grand word, thou art a ist-like man, 
I think with sad regret of all the years 

Passed far he ag | apanern 4 sy 
That my life-path, when protecting love 

I needed most, should far dive from thine ; 
And I have missed thee sore a thousand times, 
But ever by my side thy spirit seemed 

To stand and counsel me to choose the geod ; 
And sweeter praise on me was ne’er bestowed 
Than this, ‘‘ Thou’rt very like thy father, child.” 


Had I not lacked se oft thy sympathy, 
Thy tender guidance, ever wise reproof, 
My muse had taken loftier flights and thou 
Had’st seen thy youth again renewed in me; 
But having to sage» so much, my s 

E’en when I sing of thee, are faltering ; 
And yet a deep, unfathomable flood 

Of fond affection surges in my soul, 

In vain I strive to give it overflow 

In voiceless music, and within my heart 
It must remain a sweet, imprisoned song. 
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Correspondence. 


—_—)——— 
MESSRS CHISHOLM AND ROSE ON THE QUIGRICH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir,—The part of my article on the Quigrich, to which Mr 
Chisholm refers in the January number of your magazine is as follows :— 
“The Quigrich has been sometimes styled the Crozier of St Fillan as if 
the two words were the same, This is not the case. The one, as we 
have shown, is a crook, the other a cross, or ‘crasc.’ Besides they differ 
in that they respectively represent two churches and creeds, as widely 
different, as are the symbols by which they are respectively represented.” 
Mr Chisholm heads his letter, “ Pastoral Staff or Crozier of St Fillan ;” 
and represents me as saying that these two expressions are not synoni- 
mous. I am not aware that I said so. On the contrary I agree with Mr 
Chisholm, that they may be synonimous. What I say is, that Quigrich 
and Crozier are not synonimous terms. Quigrich is a crook, Crozier a 
cross or “crasc.” Either therefore may be a pastoral staff as the case may 
be. But as we find from the meaning of Quigrich, Bachull, Camabhata ; 
the names given to the pastoral staff of the early Celtic Church, it was a 
crook, and not a cross or crozier. The difference between its creed, and 
that of churches whose pastoral staff is a cross, is a point, the discussion 
of which I shall not ventue upon in the pages of the Celtic Magazine— 
although I may be allowed the opinion, that they are not the same. My 
remarks went, or were meant to go, exclusively on antiquarian lines ; 
apart altogether from ecclesiastical controversy. 

Mrs Murray Aust’s book, from which Mr Rose quotes, is to be found 
in some of our libraries, and occasionally at a book stall. It is interesting 
as the production of one of the earliest of our Highland tourists— but not 
always reliable, as we may see, if we compare her description of the relic, 
with the relic itself, deposited in the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in Edinburgh, where it may be at any time inspected by the 
curious. If so, it will be found that the silver case and the bronze which 
it encloses are quite distinct from each other; and separable. Possibly, 
therefore, the silver case only may have been shown to Mrs Murray Aust, 
or it may be she refers to it apart altogether from the bronze, as in her 
opinion the real Quigrich. In either case it may account for her descrip- 
tion of it, as “ hollow ”—which, of course, is quite true of the silver case 
apart from the bronze. It is, I should think, scarcely probable that the 
bronze is an addition made to the relic since the beginning of this century. 
Mrs Murray Aust also says, it is of “wrought silver.” So it is, But 
how are we to reconcile this with its being “ gilt,” as she affirms—“ and 
the gilding mostly worn off.” The relic as now on sight in the Antiqua- 
rian Museum, has no appearance of gilding so far as 1 could see; nor is 
it apparent what object could be served by gilding solid silver. ‘There is 
therefore nothing improbable in the supposition, that the relic may have 
contracted some kind of rust in a damp climate, which Dewar took pains 
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to polish off before exhibiting it ; and the remains of which Mrs Murray 
Aust may have supposed to be the remains of gilding. The stone at the 
end of the crook she describes, “as in colour like a ruby.” Antiquarians 
are pretty much agreed that it isa Cairngorm. Cairngorms are of various 
colours. The colour of the Quigrich Cairngorm is that of an opaque 
crystal, with seams of a purplish hue—a colour combining red and blue, 
and which Mrs Murray Aust may have supposed to be that of a ruby. 
There is no engraving on the stone as she says. But the plate beneath 
it, at the end of the crook, has an engraving ; a figure on a cross with a 
star on each side of it—meant no doubt to be a representation of the 
crucifixion. The figure which she says is engraved on the stone—sup- 
posed to represent the original owner, is on the silver immediately above 
it. It is not at all likely, considering the veneration in which the Quig- 
rich has been held by the keepers of it, that they have in any way tam- 
pered with it. I am willing therefore to believe that Mrs Murray Aust 
may have unintentionally erred slightly in her description of it, rather 
than suppose that so interresting a relic differs in any respect, as now ex- 
hibited, from what it has always been during the ages of the past, along 
which it has been so carefully and even sacredly handed down to us. 
KENMORE, ALLAN SINCLAIR, 





NEW CELTIC WORK.—In our last issue a circular was issued givin 

a full description of the important work, ‘‘ Lzapaar NAM Fior GHAIDHEAL,” 
or the ‘‘ Book of the Club of True Highlanders,” in course of preparation for 
the press, by Mr C. N. Macintyre North, architect, London, and Chief of 
the above-named Club. The work is to be published by subscription as soon 
as a sufficient number of names have been received to secure the author 
against loss. We are glad to find this will very soon be assured ; for names 
are fast coming in. Hardly any one, we are told, who has seen the specimen 
plates, and who can afford the price—namely, £3 3s to subscribers—but 
have subscribed. ‘The circular issued shows that of these fine plates (134 by 
17 inches), descrived as ‘‘ admirable” by such a high authority as Sir Noel 
Paton, there shall be no less that fifty-nine in the work, as follows :—Club 
of True Highlanders—title page—portraits: Spalding, Menzies, Logan, 4 ; 
Stone and bronze implements—ancient Keltic town—Druid temples—battle 
and storming the forts, 4; Oghams—futhore—alphabets—agricultural imple- 
ments—domestic duties, 3; Ancient ivory casket, 2; Highland and Lowland 
dress compared, 8; sporrans, ornaments, and brooches, 5; celebrated 
brooches, 4; Keltic swords, targets, and other weapons, 2 ; Two-handed 
swords, and targets—claymores, pistols, targets, &c.—mode of attack— Cul- 
loden, 9; Lochaber axes, dirks, chariots, and horse-trappings, 3; harps 
and harpers—bagpipes and pipers, 6; pipe music, dancing, dance music, 
songs, and mode of singing, 5 ; Camanachd, and other games and customs, 
4. ‘The Duke of Hamilton, Cluny, Lord Blantyre, Lord W. P. Lennox, as 
well as Sir Noel Paton, and Professor Stephen, the great Runic scholar, and 
@ great many others, have spoken most flatteringly of the plates. So many 
notices of relics connected with Prince Charlie have been received by the 
author, that he intends to add another chapter and set of plates in addition 
to what is promised in the circular already issued. From the specimens, 
plates, and letter-press before us, we are satisfied that few if any such sump- 
tuous works as that on which Mr Macintyre North is engaged have ever 
been published in connection with the Highlands. Names of intending sub- 
scribers will be received at this office, where specimens of the plates and of 
the letterpress may be seen ; or we shall be glad to forward them by post to 
any intending subscriber who may desire to see them. 
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LEIS AN ARD FHILIDH IAIN MILTON, 
Air a thionndadh gu Gaylic le Auman Sivonam, M.A, 
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Mu pheacadh an duin’ air tis, 

’S meas na cracibh’ bu chiuirteich’ blas, 
Thug do’n t-shaoghal so am bas, 
Gach cridh ’ys dolas air fad. 

Cia mar chaill sinn sonas aigh 
Edein ghraidh nan iomadh buadh ; 
Gus an d’aisigeadh as ur 

Triomh ar n’ Juil an Slan’fhear mdr 
Anis air ais dhuinn ann an seilbh, 
Tonad soirbh nan cliar ghldir. 

Can a Cheolraidh bhinn nan Aird’, 
Roimhe so bha thamh air stuaidh 
Shinai ’s Horeb—'’nochd gach cail 
Do dodhair’ Aghmhor an t-shluaigh ; 
A theagaisg do’n taghadh air tis 

Cia mar dhiisgeadh a mi-rian 

An saoghal ’s na neamhan shuas 

Le neatt. buadhach Dhé nan gniomh. 


Na ma’s annsa Sion leat, 
Na Siloa aig Teach Dhé ; 
Uatha-san o guidheam ort 


’ Gu’n abram ceart mo dhan féin. 


’G éiridh air sgiathan an Aird 
Thairis air gach dan a bh’ann 
Fada osceann Aonain nam bard 
’S na labhradh an radh na’n rann. 
’Thus’ thair chach a Spioraid Dhé 
A thug speis do chridhe glan, 
Thairis air gach teach a th’ ann 
Deonaich ceart mo rann gu’n ean. 
Bha Thu ann. bho chian nan cian, 
Le d’sgiathan diomhair sint’ mach, 
’Gur air doimhneachd na mi-rian, 
Mar chal’man toirt alaich a mach, 
Na nithe .dhomhsa nach ed] 
Foillsich, ’us sed] le d’ chleas ; 
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Air m’ anmhuinneachd mhir dean foir, 
Le d@’ neart cdrr, ceart mar’s leas, 
Chum le tuigse ghéir ’o shuas, 

Gu’n cnuasaich mi m’ dhan air chdir 

8 gu’n nochd mi freusdal ’n Dé bhuain 
Ceartas a shligh’ ’s airde’ ghldir. 


Aithris dhomh air tis gu foil, 

Cha cheil Neamh bho d’ eolas toirt, 
Na dorchadas ifrinn shios ;— 

Cha cheil seunadh air bith ort. 
Abair ciod © ’n t-aobhar féin 
Ghluais Adhamh’ us Eubh air tis, 
Cho sona an gaol an Dé 

’Thoil gu leir a chuir air chul. 

Do ’n @’ thug E’n saoghal ’sa lan 
Ach amhain a’meas bha ciuirt’. 

Co thug uapa an ceart chiall 

Dhol an aghaidh Dhia nan dul ? 


An nathair-nimh bho ifrinn shios, 
Lan gamhlais ’s dioghaltais claoin, 
’S ésan troimh fharmad a mheall 
Mathair aigh a chinne-daoin’. 


Troimh ’ardan thil geadhe sios, 

Bho fharas shior ’n Dé is Aird’, 

Mar ri cheannaircich gu leir, 

A chaidh leis an stréup a bhlair. 

Tre ’n gaisge ceannairceach doirbh 
Shaoil leis seilbh fhaotainn air gldir 
Fada thairis air Dia féin 

*S flathaibh tréun na luchairt dir, 
Shaoil leis gu ’m b’ choimeas e ’n neart, 
Do Dhia nam feart a tha shuas, 

’S thairis airsan le euchd fheachd, 
Gu’n coisneadh ‘le’ ghleachd a bhuaidh, 
Mar so troimh ardan ’s gldir-mhiann, 
Rinn e cogadh fiar air neamh, 

An aghaidh tighearnas Dhé, 

Ach b’ diamhain an ni dha é, 

Troimh ard chumhachd Dhé nan gniomh, 
Thilgeadh sios e gu ro ghrad, 

Car air char do ’n doimhne chiar, 

E féin ’sa dhubh chliar air fad, 

B’ uamhor ri faicinn a bhinn 

F’n coinneamh a chinn ’dol sios, 

Mar shal’chair ronnaig nan spéur 

A shiubhlas bho réul ’san iar. 

Millte thuit san duibhre thiugh 

An t-aigean dubh diol a mhiann. 

Sud an gainntir e gu brath 
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Fo gheimhle bais is teinntich dath, 
Chionn dubhlan gu’n d’ thug do Dhia, 
Ga bhrosnach’ gun fhiamh chum cath, 
Naoi laithean ’us naoi oidhch’ 

Gu h-an-acibhneach le saoi fheachd, 
Laidh ’san aibheis theinntich shios, 
Lan imcheist ’s fo thrém bheachd, 
Claoidhte le smachdachadh géir, 

An Dé Shiorruidh is mér neart. 
Gidheadh neo-bhasmhor tha e, 

Gu tuilleadh craidh ’dhol ma sgairt. 


Fo.aimheal ro mhér bha e, 

A smuain’ air an neamh a bhi, 

An sonas a chaill e ’m fi 

An t-amhghar nach teasd gu brath. 
A shuilean brdnach do thog, 

’Us sheall gun sog air gach taobh, 
Cha ’n fhaicte ach délas searbh, 
Fiamh ’us uabhar ’us dubh chaoidh ; 
Fuath oilteil anns gach aon, 

Do ’n Ti’s airde ’sa reachd naomh, 
Cho fada sa chi a shiil 

Aon chuid dli, na fada uaith, 

Cha 'n fhaicear leis ach fasach shior 
Gainntir dhubh chianail nan uamh’ 
A lasadh mar amhuinn ghéir, 
Gidheadh nach d’ thoir leirsinn seach, 
Ach dorchadas tiugh gu léir 

A foillseachadh péin gach neach. 
Ionad an amhghair ’sa chraidh 
Frogan graineil nam plaigh dubh. 
Far nach comhnuich sith gu brath ; 
Fardach an-earbsa gun sgur. 

An sud tha piantan gun chrioch 

’G iathadh mar thonnan mu ’n cinn, 
Tuiltean teinnteach nam fearg sior 
Pronnasg laist ’gu cian nan linn, 

So gnath ionad nan dian fhearg, 
Dh’ ullaich ceartas dearbht ’gu brath, 
Do cheannaircich—duais an gniomh 
Priosan dorcha nan dubh chradh. 
Bho Dhia ’s bho shoills’ tri chuairt fhad, 
’S tha aiseal a chruinne-ché, 

Bho mheadhoin gu iomal a mach, 
’S tha mugha an staid d’ a réir. 


A chompanaich chunncas leis, 
Bait’ an teas ’s an tuiltean péin, 
Iom’ ghaothan doinneanach laist’, 
’Fadaidh gu goirt teas an cleibh, 
Dlaith dha do chunncas leis aon, 
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’Ga aoirneagaich féin ’san teas, 

Ti ’b’ fhaisg’ air an neart ’san giomh 
Beélsebub nam fiar chleas. 

Risan thubhairt an t ard namh, 

Do’n goireir Satan air neamh, 

’Se labhairt a’m briathran dan 

Bho bhalbh thosdachd na searbh sheamh. 


An’ tus’ e, ars’ ésan, ’n tu ? 

O am mugh’ th’ort seach mar bha 

’Nuair dh’ aitich thu teach na soills’, 

Far ’n do bhoillsg’ thair mhéran shar, 

Le drillseachd bar-mhaiseach glan, 

Sgeudaicht’ thair mhilltean do chach, 

Ma ’s tu e ’rinn nasgadh leum, 

An ionnsuidh, an luim, ’s an gleachd 

An cunnart, an strith nan lann 

Sa chogadh a chlaoidh ar neart % 

A nise maraon tha sinn, 

An leir-sgrios millt’ ’sar feachd ! 

Faic an doimhneachd chianail mhdr 

’Sa bheil sinn ’sar sedid fo phramh ; 

An airde bho ’n thuit sinn gios, 

Gu cian ghainntir nan dubh chradh. 

Oirne ‘sar feachd thugadh buaidh, 

Le torunn uamhor a mhdr neart, 

Cha d’ thuig sinn ’san am a chaidh, 

Colg eug-samhluidh Dhé nam feart, 

Gidheadh airson so gu léir 

’S na ’s urrainn a ghéur fhearg bhorb 

A dhioladh orm do shearbh phéin 

Cha ’n aithreach leum stréup nan colg. 
An Ceannamhor. 





HIGHLAND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


—_—_—o-— 


At a recent meeting of the Antiquarian Society, a notice of the Ancient 
Musical Instruments of Scotland, by Mr Robert Glen, musical instru- 
ment maker, was communicated by Mr George G. Ctmnnitghame, advocate, 
F.S.A., Scot. The author began by noticing the musical instruments 
mentioned in the poem of “The Houlate,” dating from the 15th century. 
Of all the instruments of music used by man, the horn or trumpet was 
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probably the most primitive. The discovery of a trumpet of bronze at 
Caprington, in Ayrshire, showad/ that ic instruments of this kind 
had been in use in Scotland before the dawn of history. He next noticed 
the bagpipe, which had been styled the national instrument, but was not 
peculiar to Scotland, having at one time popular in all parte of 
Europe. There was'no evidence to show when the instrument was  intro- 
duced into Scotland. The Exchequer Rolls record a payment to the 
King’s pipers in 1362. Pipers formed part of the municipal’ institutions 
of every large town, and in some burghs, as Jedburgh for instance, the 
office was hereditary, But it was in the Highlands, among the Celtic 
population, that the pipes were most popular. The author 8 
set of Highland bagpipes (which were exhibited) bearing the exceedingly 
early date of 1409. This instrument possessed only two small drones 
and chanter, and previous to the beginning of last century bagpipes in 
this country had no large or bass drone. Butif the Gael could not claim 
the merit of inventing the bagpipes, he could at least boast that he had 
made the instrument his own by inventing a style of execution which had 
turned its imperfections into beauties, and composed a rich and varied 
stock of music so specially adapted for it that it could not be ‘properly 
rendered by any other instrument. The old name of the harp was the 
clarsach, and it appears frequently in Scottish documents. The last 
native harper in Scotland was Murdoch Macdonald, a retainer of Maclean 
of Coll, who died about 1739. The lute is familiar to all readers of Scot- 
tish poetry, from Davy Lindsay’s mention of it, and other allusions of 
constant occurrence. It appears in the accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer 1474. Originally it had eight thin catgut strings arranged in 
four pairs, tuned in unison. In course of time more strings were added, 
and during the seventeenth century it had twenty-four strings) In con- 
clusion, the author remarked that there had been great improvements in 
the construction of musical instruments in modern times, but it was ques- 
tionable whether what had been gained in one respect had not been lost 
in another by lessening the individuality of the separate instruments. 
The paper was illustrated by a series of beautiful water-colour drawings 
of nearly 100 musical instruments by Mr Glen. 

In reference to the Highland bagpipes the following letter appeared 
in a recent issue of the Scotsman :— 

“ Kinlochmoidart, Fort-William, February 13, 1880. 

“Sir,—In your issue of the 10th inst., in reporting proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries, mention is made of a bagpipe bearing the date 
1409. I have the chanter and blow pipe of one which I believe to be 
older. Its history is this :—It was given in the end of last century to 
my maternal uncle, Donald Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, Colonel of the 
Royals (who I now represent), by the M‘Intyres, who were the hereditary 
pipers to the Clanranald branch of the Macdonalds, as they were on the 
point of emigrating to America. They told him the Macdonalds had 
followed its inspiring strains into the battle of Bannockburn, and that it 
had never been played at any lost. battle ; that believing him to be the 
chief of the Macdonalds, they left it with him as the proper person to 
have it. The chanter is perfect, and the worn state of the holes shows it 
to have been much used.—I am, &c., 

; “WM. ROBERTSON, MACDONALD,” 
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Piterature, 
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FLOWER LORE: -THE TEACHINGS OF FLOWERS, HISTORICAL, LE. 
GENDARY, POETICAL, AND SYMBOLICAL, Belfast: M‘Caw, Srzvzn- 
son, & ORB, 

WE cannot conceive any feasible reason why this book should have 
been published anonymously, for beyond question it is in its every 
aspect a piece of work that all concerned have the utmost reason to be 

ud of, To speak of it even as it appears to the eye of sense, the work 
is the very perfection of the compositor, the engraver, and the binder’s 
art. The typography is antique, and ornate to a high degree. There are 
red and black letter titles alternately at the head of the pages, and large 
red letters at the commencement of each division, each new chapter being 
surmounted by admirably executed, quaint, old-fashioned-looking garden, 
rural, floral, and fairy scenes, all evidently prepared specially for this 
work. ‘Lhe illustrations proper of the work, on the other hand, consist of 
very superior representations of a large number of the principal flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, which come in for tender and tasteful dealing at the 
hands of the author. 

In referring to the author’s handiwork, we have to continue the same 
style of unqualified praise as in dealing with the other departments of the 
work. Perhaps the reader will save us the trouble of detailed criticism by 
anticipating what the merits of the work should he, when we mention 
what ought to be no secret, that the author is Mrs Paterson, daughter of 
the late lamented Dr Carruthers, editor of the Inverness Courier, and 
when we further observe that the book before us furnishes ample evidence 
that the succession to the accomplished father’s rich and extensive herit- 
age of culture, taste, and information, has not conformed to the salic law 
by confining itself to “ heirs male of the body.” 

The work consists of nine divisions or chapters, each treating of 
flowers, trees, and plants, whether as objects of use, ornament, religious 
emblem, or heraldic badge ; the nature and habits of plants, and, in fact, 
almost every conceivable purpose to which they have been devoted by 
the necessities or the fancies of man. Monkish legend, the store-houses 
of story, and the rich treasuries of poetry in every time and clime, have 
been put under tribute to complete the vast accumulation of “ flower 
lore” which the gifted author has brought together, and all selected with 
the most admirable discrimination and taste. Nor is the tender and 
loving admiration of the subject which is necessary in a work of this kind 
to be met with merely in the numerous extracts from all the sources 
placed under contribution, but the author herself, if not in point of fact, 
@ poet, is possessed of a very large share of the constituents from which 
poets are made, one of them being a large and loving admiration of the 
works of nature, with a sympathetic appreciation of all that is beautiful and 
elevating and good in the world around. 

This work is certainly composed in the “ language of flowers,” not in 
the ordinary and arbitrary acceptation of that phrase ; it is a faithful in- 
terpreter of the speech of the “ tongues in trees” spoken of by the poet, 
as well as of the utterances of the “ heart,” which the fancy of the ancients 
put “in every stirring leaf.” 
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The work is divided into nine sections. Chapters I. and VII. treat 
of sacred plants and flowers, and contain endless contributions, culled 
from all conceivable sources illustrative of the emblematic uses to which 
plants have been applied in all times, ially by the monks. Some- 
what akin in subject is chapter III., which deals with “su tions 
connected with trees, plants, and flowers,” and is replete with interest. 
Perhaps the chapter to which the Celt would be expected to attach most 
importance is the one on the use of plants as heraldic symbols, and in 
particular the part of it referring to the Celts and their various badges of 
distinction. Mrs Paterson furnishes a complete list of the various clans 
and families of the Highlands, and under the name of each, gives the 
badge which distinguished it from its neighbour. Every clansman, how- 
ever, worthy of the name, knows not only his own decorations, but also 
something of those of the other clans; it is therefore unnecessary to quote 
the author’s very useful table, Chapters V. and VI. are of a more scientific 
character, being devoted to the habits of plants. They evince a minute 
acquaintance with the nature of plants and flowers ; the various insects 
that frequent. them ; the order in which they come into bloom; and a 
thousand other useful and entertaining facts connected with the subject. 
The following is from page 104 on the “Sensibility of Plants ’—“ The 
irritability of the sun-dew and of Venus’ fly-trap resides in the hairs which 
spring from the discs of their lobes. No sooner does a fly or other in- 
sect touch the hairs than the two lobes of which the leaf consists collapse 
and entrap the hapless intruder, retaining it there until its body becomes 
decomposed and absorbed, when the leaf reopens to perform a similar 
function. 

Apropos of this carnivorous propensity of the class of plants referred 
to, the author gives the following bit of humorous rhyme from “ Scrib- 


ner’s”:— 

What's this I hear, 9! horror! what 
My Molly dear, , heeding not, 

About the new Carnivora? Some eruel plant carnivorous 
Can little plants We ventured near— 
Eat bugs and ants Yes, we, my dear— 
And gnats and flies? And swallowed were 
Who is this wi With no one there 

Who is the great “ verer ?” To sucoour or deliver us? 
Not Darwin, love, And to die 
For that would prove 7 blossoms, I 

A sort of retrograding ; Would call a doom chromatic 
Surely the fare For one might wait 
Of flowers is air A harder fate 
Or sunshine sweet ; Than havea rose 
They should not eat End all his woes 

Or do aught so degrading. In pain called aromatio, 
Alas ’t would be Ah! science knows 
Sad news to me Each flower that blows, 

To hear your own dear Fido pet And all its wicked habits, 
Had lest his breath "Tis not for us 
In cruel death, To make a fuss; 
Because one day, For aught we know, 
In thoughtless play, The lilies grow 

He went too near a violet. From dining on Welsh rabbits. 





A work on flower lore would be incomplete without a chapter on 
the “ Language of Flowers.” It need not be said that in the work before 
us there is a whole section devoted to the subject, where the language of 
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flowere-is, of course, taken down from their own lips! The book .closeg 
bes 7 with a chapter on “ funeral trees,” 

e conclude by again reiterating our unqualified testimony to the 
ex ace. of the author’s labours, and the great beauty of the book 
as.a work of art. We have never seen a more successful attempt at 
holding the mirror up to Nature.” 





Genealogical Motes arid Queries. 


ANSWER TO QUERY. 


‘few MAcnéme,—~In 6“ Gurbhag an ¢’ Sleibhe,” ened lense 
sh ie mots concen eat Sean ete ey Hay 


panes By ted. Sect Diy wis ver ergend 


the men from this clan are still re. 


origi 
rom Flees, that thisisithe origin of the, name Mac Ra—sons of Ra Mor. Ibis 
certain that many of the ancestors of the present family were buried at Iona. The 
‘Maeracs of Inverinate possessed these lads, with many others, on both sides of Loch 
Tele fer shent O02 years, but the estates were told by the grand, uncle of, the present 
ty ho is Mr Colin Macrae of Wellbank, Forfarshire, presently residing in Edin- 


The arms-6f the olan one te oy « Fesse Azure, between two Mullets in chisf, 
sna i op Rampens in beowsn chief alao! has two Eghanters) jaan 
is oc a asword, Motto, Fortitudine. @ badge is the 
3.‘The Macraes ha — we >. beautiful tartan, not unlike that of the 
PE Nel althongh: dae al different. late Mr Kenneth Macleay, who 
= selection of some of the Highland clans, — regretted that he was not au 
to paint a Macrae, as he said their tartan was, in his opinion, the most beautiful of all 


the Clans, It is to be found in the best works on Clan Tartans, although mot always 
correctly given, and is well knewn. oe SORAR. 








A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE AND CLAN OF MACKIN. 
TOSH, by Alexander Matkintosh Shaw, author of “The Clan Battle of 
Perth,” and of “ The Highland Family of Shaw,” we are glad to find, is to 
be published this year. by subscription. Separate accounts will begiven 
of the other families: of Clan Chattan, an as the Macphiersons, Mac- 
gillivrays, Macbeans, Macqueens, Macphails, Shaws, Farqtthargons, and 
others. The readers of the Celtic Magazine will remember Mr Mackin- 
tosh Shaw as the author of the excellently written and valuable articles 
published by us a few years ago on “ Brigadier Mackintosh of Borlum.” 
His claims to do justice’ to this work may be judgéd by the sketch of 
the Clan Chattan in. Fullarton’s “‘ Highland Clans ;” for we,are informed 
by the editor in his preface that the narrative of the Clan in that work 
“owes its’ value almost entirely to his (Mackintosh Shaw’s) kindness,” 
“who,” we are told at p. 197; “ has revised the whole.” Mr-Mackintosh 
Shaw is engaged in excellent ‘work, and we heartily wish him the guccess 
he so'well deserves. We are apparently on the way for having s com 
plete series of Clan Histories worthy of.our,ancestors, 





